Trust to God, and do what is right." Psalms. 


Vor. —No. 


_FRIDAY, ‘JANUARY 29, 5618-1858. 


Unstam 
4}d, Sta 


[Price { 


the aed inst., at 8, Gloucester-terrace, Regent's-park, the 
_ wife of Jacoh Mark, Esq., of a son. 


Ow the 2st inst., at Mrs. B. Abrahams, 


R. AARON JOSEPH, Treasurer of the ng fot. Re- 
lieving Poor Jews in the Holy Lani, has received the 
ollowing Donations, which the request may be acknow- 
in the Jewish Chronicle 
S. Davis, .Esq., Launceston 
Harts, Esq., Launceston 


£10 


BIRMINGHAM HEBREW CONGREGATION. 


: ‘ANTED, A LECTURER, competent to deliver Lectnres 
in English. Salary £200 per annum. 


i 


Applications, accompanied by: testimonials of ability, will be} 
received by the President, Jacob Phillips, Peachfield ‘house, 


} of 5s. and upwards will be thankfully 


Ampton-road, Edgbaston. 


BIRMINGHAM HEBREW CONGREGATION. 


ANTED, A SCHOOLMASTER and SECRETAR Y.— 
Candidates for the office must be qualified to teach all the 
branches of an English and Hebrew education, and likewise to 
discharge all the duties of Secretary to the Congregation. The 
af Salary will be £100 per annum, with aresidence, rent free. 
- Applications, accompanied by testimonials, must be forwarded 
tothe President, J. Phillips, Es7., Peachfield house, 
road, Edgbaston, to the fst March « 


NOTICE. 


CONGREGATION B’NAI JESHURUN, Greene. 
street, New York, are desirous of engaging the services of a 
competent HAZAN. Besides being a correct. and pleasant 
- Hebrew reader, the applicant is also to be fully qualified to or- 
ganise and conduct a choir, and to act as BAL KOURAH. 
Election will be held on Sunday June 8th, 1858, 
probationary term of one. year only. dei 
Salary is fixed at 1000 dollars per annum. - Eo | 
Candidates will please present Yhemaetdes in person, but no | 


allowance for any expenses attending the application can be made | 


by the congregation. | 
Applications, covering testimonials of character and capability, 
.be addressed either. to the Chairman, Mr. H. Axonson, 15, 
| Dey-street, New York, or tothe undersigned. 
§. GALINGER, 331, Sth Avenue, 
Su DAVIDSON, 21, 6th Avenue. 
‘New York. | } 


SOUP KITCHEN FOR THE. JEWISH Poor. 
BLACKHORSE YARD, ALDGATE HIGH- STREET. 


HE President and Committee beg to inform the public that | 


the Soup Kitchen is open for the season, and they are 
earnestly solicited. to support the same by their contributions. 
The days of distribution are MONDAYS and WEDNESDAYS, 
from six till eight in the evening, and on Fridays from eleven 
tu one o'clock in the forenoon. 
Donations will be thankfully received by the honarary officers 
and the gentlemen of the committee, at the London and West- 
minster Bank, or at the office of the Soup Kitchen. ° 


Donations already announced . £173 2 0 

9. De Castro, Esq., Vice President, 0 0 

D, Goldsmid, Esq., Vice President: 20 

S. Montagn, 3 3.0 
Baroness Meyer De Rothschild 15 0 0 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND it 


Esq., Honorary Member of the Academy of St 


| Library. 


| Illustrated with Diagrams. 


"| leave for Heidelberg to join the school will be happy to meet with 
two cOmpanions, 


JEWs’ INFANT SCHOOL BALL. 


BALL, to celebrate the dpening of the New School Build- 
ing, will take’ place’ at Willis's Rooms, St, James's, on 
March. 25th, 1858. 

(By order) “WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon, Sec, 


ENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 
E’ President and Committee have much pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the followingglonations in aid of the _ for 
liquidating the debts of the institution. 


(By order) G..L. LYON, Secretary. 


 _ENTIFLC INSTIUTION, 
HURSDAY EV ENING, ,Feb. 4th, 1358, a ‘LECTURE | 
“On Handel and his Contemporaries,” by CHARLEs 


Cecilia at Rome; Honorary Member of the Roman Philharmo- 
nic Academy, &c., &c.), assisted by Miss Harriet Rothschild, 
| Soprano, and Mr. Theodore Distin, Bass. Pianist, Mr. C, Sa- 
Jaman. Program: ne of Masical {l!ustratioas to be obtained at the 


Aditiisdiow — Members free; Members’ Friends 6d.; Non- 
members Annual 10s. Gd., £1, and 
£1 

Quarterly Subseriptions—J an. 43 April 2; J uly 2; “Oct. 4 

‘Friday Evenin ng. Free Lectures — Priday Evening, Feb. 5, 
‘a Lecture on the Wonders of the: net by ee Kearley, Esq., 

G. L. LYON, Sec. 


Iss RECKEN DORF F, the -Directrice ofa for 
_ Young Ladies of the Jewish persuasion at Heidelberg, begs 
to announce that she has now several vacancies in her Establish. 
ment. Parents desirous of placing their daughters under Miss 
Reckendorff's care are herewith irformed that a Lady about to 


Apply, within a fortnight, to Messrs. 
Triibner and Co., 60, ee 


EWISH BATHS, | and 2, ‘Aldgate. — Mrs: 

- Jacobs and daughter beg most. respectfully to inform their 
uumerous friends and the pub Jlic that the above business will be 
carried on as heretofore, and trust, by strict atlentioa to their 
comforts, to ensure their further patronage. 

Fresh supply of water for each bather.— 


A private. room if 
required. 


OARD AND RESIDENCE. Alexander 
to call the attention of families from the provinces and tra- 
vellers from the continent to their old-established, private, and 
commodious BOARDING HOUSE, situated in the centre of 
the metropolis, and within ten minutes’ walk of the principal 
places of public amusement. exhibition, &c. 
The Misses A. beg to announce that their drawing. room 
suite of apartments is vacant, 
10, Bedtord-street, Strand. 


By order, MOSS ANSELL, Hon. Sec. |. 
Number relieved since the opening eg "22,900" 
Py for week ending Jan. 19, 1858 se 4,200 
| 27.100 | 
Donations already £772 14:0 
Ini memorwof the late Mr. John Moss. .1 1 
Mrs. Cleve £5 5 ,, Saml. Ellis, Eus. 
Mr. Horatio I. Mon- ton-square 
», LouisSamson .2 2 0| , Henry Ber- 
yy Simon Samuel . 2 2 0} lin 1 0 
Rev. R. I. Cohen and Ralph Hess, Li- 
pupils, Dover . .2 2 verpool . 1 0 
Mr. H. Moses, Hyde arles Samuel . 1.1 
Park-square . 2 O|} , Martin Levin .1 0 0 
Philip Samuel, Mrs. Emanuel, St. | 
Dorset-square . .2 John’s-wood. .1 
Saullsaacs .1 1 O| Mr. L. Levitisohn 10 0 
—" per Hin: » Walter Josephs. 10 0 
Mr To. La Mert . 1 1. O}| Messrs. Isaacs, Brothers 10 0 


- Received (per “ Jewish Chronicle” Mrs, S. St. Losky, £1 1s. 
Miss Florence St. Losky, 5s. Mr. Louis Samuel, £1 1s. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC. 


CASE of GREAT DESTITUTION, in a family used to 
affluence, has come before us, but the respectability ot the 
party precludes mentioning the name. We have convinced our- 
selves that the father has disposed of everything, even the bed 
from under his children, to yet bread. The wife, through lying 
on the floor, is now very i!l, and the distressed husband cannot 
purchase the nourishment ordered by the doctor. We, therefore, 
appeal to the benevolent for relief in this really deserving case, 
en as the husband is a most industrious man anxious to 
wor 


Subseriptions, will be feceitced’ at the “Jewish Chronicle ” | 


_ office; by Rev. Aaron Levy; Rev. A. Batnets aud Mr. M. H. 
Bresslav. 


Donations 


| languages constantly spoken. EVENING TUITION for Lon- 


ING. ESTABLISHMENT tor Young Ladies, Conducted 
by Madame Stern, PARISLAN, and Herr Stern, Member of 
the Philological Seminary, HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY, 
and assisted by most etticient ENGLISH PROF ESSORS. 


‘Sciences taught by the medium of French and German. Both 


FAMILIES attended at the 


sation and religious instruction, 
Separate CLASSES tor Ladies 


‘West End and Camden Town. 
and Gentlemen. 

For prospectuses apply at at Upper Gower-street, Bedford- 
square, London, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, Her Majesty’s Royal Letjers 
Patent. Mr. Joseph Maurice, Surgeon Dentist, 316, Regent- 
street, (opposite the Polytechnic) directs public attention to his 
New Method of Fixing Artiticial Teeth, whereby the unsightli- 
/ness, injurious effects, and other objections to the means univer- 
sally employed, are entirely obviated. 

For particulars, see his ‘ Treatise on a NEW METHOD of |’ 
FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” with remarks on the plans 
generally adopted, and his improvements. Popular edition, 

rice one shilling; by post for thirteen stamps. Published by 
and Co., and also be had of the 
author, 316, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic. 

“The soft and yielding nature of this material prevents the jar 
and pain so often caused by the contact of the metal with the 
teeth.’’—Medical Times. 

“The author has struck out a new path in dental surgery, by 
a discovery of a means of more ‘completely fixing Artificial 
Teeth.”—Court Journal. 

“ Mr. Maurice has given an interesting account of the progress 
of dental surgery, and of the various substances employed, as well 
as of the various methods of using them. By a novel a rae 
of plastic material every sinuosity of, the gum and palate ts re- 
corded. "Sunday Times. 


Per Rev. A, Barnett—Jonas Defries, Esq.. }0s.; a Lady, 108- ( 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCI-|_ 


English, and in iinglis 


\NGLISH AND CONTINENTAL DAY AND BOARD-| 


‘History, Geography, lessons on Common Objects and Natural } 


don University Schoo! Pupils, with French and German Conver- | | 


informs the Public ‘that he has abtaihed 430 
_ Subscribers, and on the receipt of 70 ‘more the work will be com- 


menced ; after the: 18th Feb. she price wild be Li, Gs. to, nom-sub- 
scribers. 


A POCKET EDITION of the PENTATEUCH, HAPH- 
TORAHS, and SABBATH MORNING PRAYERS, 

IN FIVE PORTABLE VOLUMES, 

Price, to Subscribers only, One Guinea the complete set, — 
Prien the text of Heidenheim, with a TRANSLATION by a 

JEWISH AUTHOR. 
Each yolume will contain one of the Five Books of Moses, 
Haphtorahs, Sabbath Morning Service, and Any for the re- 
spective Sabbaths. 
Prospectuses and specimens may be: had of Philip Vallentine. 

Publisher, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, and 7, Duke-street, 


Aldgate, and L. M. Myers, 13, Dake-attest, Aldgate. 


COMMENTARY ON MAIMONIDES’ 


AND TRANSLATION IN ENGLISH. 
rR. ELIAS SOLOWEYCZIK, who has already published 
- Several portions of the “ Yad Hachazaka” in Hebrew, | 
with his own Commentary, is desirous of continuing the great — 
work with an English Translation, to which several able Jewish 
literati will contribute. He theretore appeals to the Anglo- 
‘Jewish community for- support. He will not receive the sub- 
scription money for the various parts till they are printed and 
delivered to the subscribers. He at present solicits only the names 
of the subscribers, their signatures, and the number of copies 
they wish to subscribe for. 3 
Further particulars will be duly announced through the Jewish © 
| press. 


Tae Five Portions.— Foundations of the 
Moral Instruction—pyy4 rys>m. The Study of the 


Repentance—— mar: Willbe published in Hebrew 

only. | Price of the Hebrew and En- 

glish £1 1s.; ‘of the English alone, 10s. 6d. 
P.S., The Rev. Aaron Levy, 1, Smith's-buildings, Leadenhall: 

street, will receive Orders for Subscri iptions. —- ; 

Mons. Albert Cohn, of a has subscribed for eleven copies a 
superior writing, 


for the Baron de Rothschild. 
\N SALE.—. Four excellent 
and good parchment. “The len best is 
and a half inches; second best, twenty-two and a half; th | 
fourteen and a half; and fourth, twenty-one inches. 
For address of the gentleman at whose residence on may be 
seen,, apply at the Jewish Chronicle office. . 


rTANTED. a JUNIOR CLERK who writes a 
None but those qualified as above need apply. Mr. Mobs 
147, Houndsditch. 


‘ANTED, an ENGLISH TUTOR in a private family. 

He must be competent to teach acheisiceen Latin, and 
English in all its branches. references required. Apply 
letter, addressed “xX,” Jewish Chroaic e Office. 


i 


T Rs. BERNSTEIN, Manufacturer of Honiton Lace, 10, : 
George-street, Minories. 


TO HOUSE OWNERS, LANDLORDS, &c. 


C. YOUNG, 50, Mansell-street, Aldgate, House 
Painter and Coniractor for Gereral Repairs at unusually 
low charges.— E stimates to any amount. 


- 


: USED IN THE ROY AL LAUNDRY, | 
GLENFIELD PATENT S¥TARCH. 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress, to be | 
THE FLNEST STARCH SHE EVER USED: 
Sold bv all Chandlers, Grocers, ke’, 


“SALES BY AUC TION OF FURNLPURE, LEASBS, &e 
MESSRS. ABRAHAMS & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, LAND & ESTATE AGENTS, 
52, Mortimer-street, and 115, Great Port:»nd-atreet, 
Cavendish-square. 


CLARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGH T LAMPS. 
hss at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed Is. 6d. each, for burning the © 


New Patent Pyramid Night Lights. The most convenient, 
safe, and economical yet introduced. Sold by all Grocers and 
Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by S. Clarke, 55, Albany-street, 

Regenk: s-park,and by Palmerand Co., Clerkenwell, Lawton B.C, 
ITI Engraved Head lines, are published in Series, from 

\\ the child’s first lesson to the perfected writing ; they are 
supplied also in different qualities of paper to suit all classes, 
from the National er Parish School to the College. Specimens 
can be obtained of any Stationer or Bookseller, and by them of 


Millington and Hutton, Wholesale Stationers, Budge 99% Lon- 
don, the | wholesale agents. 


SWAN’S HEADED COPY BOOKS, 


—— 


INEST FRENCH COLZA 4s. “6a. per Gallon. Messrs. 
I Lemaire and Co., of Paris, have no other agents uf England 

the London Soap and Candle Company, 76, New Boue- 
street. “Theirs is the purest and best Colza Oii imported, and 
will burn in every. kind of lamp now in use. Moderator lamps, 
Cottons, Glasses, and repairs at Paris prices. Also every kind of 
Wax, Sperm, Composite, and other Caadles, Household Soaps, 
Xe.,at reduced prices for cash, 
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50 
FOREIGN AND 


COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, | 
Paris.—A work has lately appeared which, from the 
scnsation it created, deserves some notice. M. Martin, 
the author of the book, advocates, in most intemperate 
language, the darkest principles of the dark middle ages. 
Nothing will satisfy him but the total extermination of, 
Jews and Protestants. We shrink back in hortor from 
- detailing the contents of this production. So detest- 
- able, indeed, are the doctrines preached that they have 
- provoked a prosecution, which has terminated im the, 
- condemnation of the book~ The following is the judg- 
ment of the court :—Considering that in 1857 Martin 
published and sold ‘a work entitled ‘‘ True and False 
Catholics,” of which he acknowledges himself to be the 
author. Considering that in contempt of the constitu- 
- tion, which is the first. law.of the state-a constitution. 
which recognises, confirms, and guarantees the great 
and -salutary principle of liberty of worship-~-Martin, 
in divers passages of his work (here various pages are 
cited), maintains that tolerance in religious matters, 
which he sarcastically calls tolerantism, is a product of 
the atheism of the existing civil and political institi- 
tions, and a necessary. consequence of the liberty of 
worship; that the church ought not to remain passive 
in the face of the unpunished violation of the Divine 
law, and that when she sees the votaries of inimical re- 
ligions rearing their altars by the side of hers she ought 
not, out of any fear of being reproached with intoler- 
ance, to shrink from denouncing them. That after hav- 
ing designated as heretics even Jukewarm Catholics, 
Martin proclaims “ that it is the mission of the church 
to extirpate idolatry and to pursue heresy,” and adds 
that “it is not only the duty, but the right of the 
church, to persecute heretics, and that it is impossible to 
bea good Catholic without accepting and acting up to 
that principle ;” and he holds up to the church, as an 
example to be followed, the massaeres of entire peoples, 
which were accomplished in old times, in order, as he 
says, to appease the Divine wrath. That Martin in-. 
 vekes the law of Theodosius, which pronounced the 
penalty of death against converts who should relapse 
into their old errors; that he. justifies the inquisition, 
the punishment of burning, auto-da-fés, and the mas-} 
 gaere of the Jews befwre the departure for the Crusades, 
and praises the. church for having, out of its fervent 
_ piety, allowed princes to accomplish these bloody déeds, | 
adding that every good Catholic ought to bow with re- 
spect. to the “ mysterious silence ” of the church on 
this subject’; that, after having cited the example of 
Francis I., who, according to the accused, ‘ delivered 
to the flames a certain number of heretics in order to. 
draw down the blessing of Heaven ypon his arms, and 
to set an example of signal piety and zeal against the 
new doctrine,” he affirms that ‘* at that period faith was 
‘more lively and more general than it is in our day,” and 
concludes by asserting that ‘ the salutary spectacle 
eof these punishments inevitably, and by the terror which 
- they struck, forced the true faith into the hearts of those 
who witnessed them;” that after having thus falsely 
described as an institution of hatred and persecution a 
religion which is all love, peace, and charity, the accused 
‘affirms that liberty of worship. renders the action of the 
- church powerless, blames “ the state for authorising cer- 
_ tain heresies, and more especially the Protestant sects,” 


and observes “that both Divine and human laws regard | 


as accomplices in a crime those who, having the power 
to prevent it, allow it to be committed, and warns those 
who are entrusted with the government of men that, if 
they meet with resistance, their duty is to use physical 
force to compel silence. ‘That in contempt of the laws 
which establish the franchises of the Gallican church, 


Martin maintains “ that the court of Rome has the E 


right to interfere with the temporal government of 
. France ;” and asks, “ Why, if there be a Gallican, 
there may not also te an Anglican, a Spanish, an Aus- 
trian, a Chinese church, &. ;”” and concludes by quali- 
fying the “* Gallican church as a Gallican schism, and | 
Maintaining that this schism isa positive heresy.” That 

- without respect for the organic laws which declare that | 
. instvuction is free in France under the high surveillance 

_of the state, Martin. dares to maintain that “the church 

has an inalienable right to the conduct of public instruc- } 
tion,” notwithstanding “ the general torpor of Catholic 
nations, which has spread to the clergy itself,” and 
urges the members of the episcopacy “ resolutely to 
assert themselves in the face of secular governments, to | 
insist upon their inviolable right to educate youth, and 
to declare that they will refuse all sacraments to all thoce 


who receive lay education not authorised by the church.” | 


Considering that this exposition of bad and,dangerous 
doctrines cannot but be prejudicial to the interests of 
the church, which he libels, by imputing to it his opin- | 
ious, and which it is the duty of justice to defend against 
- the fanatical and intolerant zeal of false friends, and 
that this exposition is, at the same time, the most vio- 
I-nt. negation of the moderate and salutary principles 
laid down by law, and which every one’ ought to re- 
spect; that in producing these doctrines with argu- 
ments, and in a style the eminently aggressive character 
of. which is evident, Martin has exceeded all the limits 
allowed by law for the practice of free discussion, and. 
has been guilty“of three misdemeanours — 1. An 
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‘mespect due to the laws and the inviolability of the 
‘rights which they confer; and, 3. Justifying actions 
which are declared by the penal r 
misdemeanours; therefore, &c., the court sentencés 
| Martin to six months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of 2,000 fr. f 

Srrigenstapt.—The Jeshurun ” exhjbita the fol- 
specimen of blind hatred against Jews enter- 
by some so-called Christians in Germany. A 
young Jewish trader, in the neighbourhood of Ashaf- 
fenburg, was going to a village, when he was met by 
three young fellows armed with bludgeons. Withoat 
any provocation whatever they attacked the young Jew, 


-who had to fly for his life, and was only saved by swim- | 


ming the river Mayn. The three ruffians were subse- 
quently arrested, and it turned out that these gallant 
champions of the eross had just been engaged in a dis- 


‘graceful intrigue with a peasant woman, and had no 


other motive for attacking the Jew except that he be- 
lieved in a religion which taught, “ Thou shalt not com- 
mit, adultery,” of which. they rather thought lightly. 
Bavaria.—The proportion between the Jewish and 
Christian prisoners in the gaols and houses of correc- 
tion is very favourable to the Jewish population, show- 
ing as it does that there is much less criminality among 
its members than among tkose of its neighbours. The 
greatest indulgence ig shown to Jewish prisoners 6n 
Sabbaths and festivals, on which they are permitted to 
rest, but are obliged to work instead on Sundays and 
the Christian festivals—Jeshurun. 
The newspapers report as an extraordinary event, 
that, for the first time since the existence of Ba- 
varia, the expedition of the mail has been entrusted to a 
Jewin some little village. This is certainly a fact much 


to be commented upon in.a country in which retrogres-| _ 


sion is the rule. 

SWITZERLAND.~—Our 
still loud in their condemnation of the mternational 
treaty corcluded with Switzerland, which subjects 
American Jewish citizens to the intolerant laws of some 
of the cantons. The “ Israelite,” in giving vent, to its 


just indignation, reminds the English Jews of a similar 


treaty, concluded in 1856, between Great Britain and 
Switzerland, which is chargeable with the same injustice 
to English Jews. Rabbi Fuerst, of Endingen, gives, 
in the same paper, a long account of the Swiss laws in 
reference, to the Jews, from which it appears that the 
central government is exceedingly liberal, whilst some 
of the cantons are very intolerant, and that the 
central government has not the power of repealing the 
obnoxious cantonal laws. To the credit of Switzerland 
it must be said that this intolerance is confined to Basle, 
Shaffhausen, Zurich, St. Gallen, and Lucern, which 
either exclude Jewish settlements altogether from their 
confines, or subject them to great restrictions and special 
taxes. | | 7 

- Vienna.—We s 


ome time ago reported a strange case 


‘submitted for decision to the Austrian authorities. It 


was the refusal of a Dr. Levit to circumcise his son, 
whilst yet insisting on the exercise of his rights in the 


synagogue as a member of the congregation. The high- 
est tribunal has now decided that Dr. Levit has either 


to circumcise his son, gnd to bring him up in the Jewish 


‘religion, or to bave him baptised and educated in: the 


Christian religion, as subjects without a definite rel 
could not betolerated.—Jeshurun. | 
TRANSyLVANIA.—The Jews of Klausenbnrg have 


igion 


‘been obliged to take proceedings against a newspaper, 


* Tle Kozlony,” on account of the violence against the 


‘Jews which it was advocating. The clergy were called 
upon in its columns to preach against the Jews, 
aud calumnies disseminated 


over and over refuted,— 
Jeshurun. 
RappinicAL AND Mevicat Lore — We 
learn from the “ Asmonean ” that America can now 
boast of a specimen of the genus of rabbi-physician, 
which we deemed totully extinct. In former ages it was 


/no rare phenomenon to meet with distinguished Jewish: 


physicians also eminent for their Hebrew learning. 
Such was a Maimonides, and such was, in the latter end 
of the last century, the physician Jeiteles, at Prague. 
Modern, Judaism, in this as in many other respects, re- 
trogrades. Now we learn that Dr. Simeon Abrahams, 
of Philadelphia, whom none is supposed to.equal in rab- 
binical lore in the new, and fewto excel in the old world, 
is fast. rising to eminence in the medical profession. 
Dr, Williams, in his work ‘‘ On the Principles of 
Medicine,” makes honourable mention of the young 
physician, What is remarkable, observes our contem- 
porary, is that ‘‘ not having had the advantage of an 
early education, he had, after he retired from business, 
to acquire like a schoolboy the first rudiments of 
science,” 
CaLironnta.—We some time ago reported the case 
‘of a co-religionist wishing to have the body of his bro- 


ther, who had died whi'st married to a Christian, re- | 


moved toa Jewish burial grownd, after having reposed 
for two years ina non-Jewish cemetery. As the re- 
quest had met with opposition from the Jewish congre- 
}gation, inasmuch as the deceased had for some years 
totally estranged himself from the synagogue, without 
however formally embracing Christianity, the widow 
and the children, we now learn, from the “ Asmonean,” 


have come forward, urging the same request, and stating 


attack upon religious worship; 2, Aa attack upon the 


j that as they are anxious to embrace Judaism they do not 


HEBREW OBSERVER. 


law to be ¢rimes or 


American cotemporaries are} 


186g 
wish in death to be separated from the husband and 
Eekman, to whom the case has 

en, d, is of opinion that the request should be 

Cuinese F'aitus.—A correspondent of the ‘* Times,” 
who is at present in China, gives an account of Chinese — 
pagans and their various faiths. We copy the portion 
of the aceonnt in which mention is made of a religious 
‘xeformer who expiated his innovations on the cross. It 
will thus be seen that the Chinese pagans, too, believe in 
‘one who confirmed his faith by his death. The Bishcp 
of Vieteria may have had good reasons for suppressing 
the result of his researches. The analogy between the 
crucifixion in Judea and that in China might have been 
teo suggestive. We know that the Trinity of Chris. 
tianity found a parallelism in that of Brahmanism; we 
now learn that another most important artitlé of faith of 
‘the followers of Jesus is also maintained in pagan 
China: There_is also a reformed sect of Buddhists 
who call themselves ‘ Do-Nothings,’ and who place the 
‘perfection of man in abstaining from all worship, all - 
virtue, and all vice. When the Jesuit missionaries saw 
the mitres, the tonsure, the incense, the choir, and the | 
statues of the Queen of Heaven, they exclaimed that 
the Devil had been allowed to burlesque their religion. 
We Protestants may almcst say the same. These re- 
formed Buddhists deduce their origin from a teacher who 
was crucified in the province of Shantung some 600 
years ago, and they shock the missionaries “by blasphe- 
mous parallels. I have heard’ that the present Bishop 
of Victoria investigated this sect, and sent home an ac- © 
count of them, but, for some reason, the statement was 
suppressed.” 


JEWS IN YEMEN. 

Yemen is a province of the Arabian Desert. The 
name Yemen, denoting primarily in the Arab. the (land 
of the) right hand, cognate with the Hebrew Yemin, | 
the “right hand,” or ‘“‘south.” The term may have - 
originated in the worship of the rising sun when the © 
worshipper had east before him, the west behind him, | 
the north on his left, and the south on his right hand. — 
In its secondary acceptation it bears the sense of 
“happy, prosperous.” ‘This part of Arabia lies between _ 
the Red Sea on the west, and the Persian Gulf on the — 
east, the boundary to the north being an imaginary line | 
drawn between their respeetive northern extremities, 
Akaba and Basxa, or Bussora. It thus embraces by far | 
the greater portion of the country known, to us, as Ara- 


Yemen (the name ofa particular province, aswellasofthe __ 
whole country): is the true Arabia Felix of the ancients, 
‘Araby the Blest of modern poets, and doubtless the 
finest portion of the peninsula. Yet if it be distin- 
guished for fertility and beauty, it is chiefly inthe way 
of contrast, for it is far from coming up to the expecta 
tions which travellers bad: formed of it. Here is Sanaa 
(supposed to be the Uzal* of Scripture), the seat of an | 
jmaum ; Mareb, which some identify with Sheba; 
Mocha, the chief mart for coffee; and Aden, a place ra- 
pidly increasing in importanee since taken possession of _ 
by Britain, with a view to secure her navigation in the - 
It is rare, indeed, for European travellers to godown 
‘so far south in the wilderness of Arabia as Yemen. | 
Therefore, any information from the state of the Jews in 
that remote and unfrequented. region must be quite 
‘welcome to the curious reader ; the more: so if we inform 
him that the number of the scattered of Jsrael in that 
country is so considerable that. it amounts to about 
20,000 souls; that in the chief town of Yemen, in 
Sand, they have cighteen synagogues. We must make © 
allowance, probably some of these are but localities 
‘where certain Hebroths (societies) make minyan. 
However, there is no doubt that several are of considey- 
able extent. The scrolls of the law in their pessession 
‘are elegantly written. ‘They are in correspondence with — 
their co-religionists in Bagdad and Bassara (on the river — 
Tigris), and Bombay in India. , European manners and . 
customs have exercised neither their bad nor good in- 
fluences on these distant sons of Abraham ; they are 
strict adherers to the Talmud. If they have no idea of 
religious. progress on one. hand, they, on the other, are 
not tainted with our tetal want ef vital religion, To 
them religion is still the first and last consideration—a 
‘principle of life. The synagogue to tiem is nota mere 
exhibition—-a mere place of performance, where one day 
in the week and some few days in the year is repre- 
‘sented the service by a man hired for the purpose, which 
our forefathers used to pray. To them the Sabbath and 
holiday are not: all but forgotten. Among them all re- 
ligion is vot transferred from the heart, the house, and 
family into the synagogue—such as it is among us. 
No, they are not so far progressed. . 
But, on the other hand} they, like the Arabs among | 
whom they live, practice polygamy, They affirm to 
-have come to that country after the destruction of the 
first temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and to have refused to 
return to Palestine at the call of Ezra. But the most 
remarkable place for Jewish inhabitants of that country 
is Aden, near the Strait of Babelmandel, on the south- | 
ern extremity of the Red Sea. It contains about 


* Uzal, a deseendantof Joktan, founder of one of the numerous 
tribes of Joktanidal in Yemen (Gen, xx. 27.) 


bia, which, however, is very much a verra incognita, _ | 
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_.Jewsof Aden have many copies of 
. portions of the Bible, and likewise portions of the Tal- 
- maud, on which they set a high value. They hold. con- 
‘stant intercourse with their brethren in the interior. 
The burying grounds of the town cover several acres,’ 
and the majority of the inscriptions on the tombstones, 


mury, 


“20,000 inhabitants, of whom the greater portion art. 


ews. They are generally poor, being carpenters, 
and of various trades. A few are 
igilveremiths, but starcely any are merclants. While tt 


was in possession of the native prince,some acted in the 


capacity of clerks or writers to him. The Israelites of} 


this place are strict Talmudists. They have a synagogue 
| and. devoutly attended; and three pub] 
_ lic sehoole, m which the children are taught to read He-} 


‘very regularly 


brew. Many are instructed at home; and it is believed | 
‘that almost all the Jewish the place, 
publicly or privately, acquire the ability to read. e 


are in Hebrew characters.— Weekly Gleaner. — 


| 


- {Translated from the German of the Jeshurun.] 


Women like Sarah de Fonseca, Manuela Almeida, and | 
’Bienvenide Belmonte were poetesss—Jewish poetesses,, 
whe wreathed garlands for the temples of poets; and 
-swho, with fall justice, deserved to be called patronesses | 
and fosterers of literature and art, both by reason of the: 
encouragement which they held ont.to rising talent, and} 
by the more substantial aid afforded by them to poor} 
poets. Although most’of their own productions no longer | 


~ exist for us, yet they themselves, long departed this life, 
Still form the ornament and glory of the families bearing 


their names, and the mere mention thereof may suffice 


to re¢all-to the memory of the tender sex, incessantly | 
“etriving after education and refinement, that already, | 
more than a century and a half ago, there were: 
educated, nay highly cultivated Jewesses, whose educa- 
tion and rank held in society did not prevent them from | — 
-_¢elinging with all their hearts and might to their religion, 


4. 


or permitted thereby their intercourse with the cory- 
phees of their age to be disturbed. They were Jew- 
 esses—felt as such, and lived as such. That happy 


: ‘period knew not a collision between true mental cul- 
ture, science, and genuine religion, for the reason that 
their science and religion were both genuine, 
Sach a Jewish female character we meet in Isabella 


Correa, who, contemporaneously and in the same place, 


lived with the daughters of Israel mentioned above, con- 
- spicuous by their mental superiority and mental activity, ; 
and of the particulars of whose lives we shall give an. 


‘account another tinte. The memory of this distinguished 
- Jewess had been given over to oblivion, conformably with 


See step-motherly treatment of which Jewish literature 


and its representatives had at all times to complain ; 
and whilst the day is carefully recorded on which a La- 
crezia Helena Pisapia, at Padousa, received the degree 
of Magister, and Baltizia Gozadina that of Doctor, the 
name of our poetess is scarcely known, although she 


« equalled in learning the greatest of her age, and per- 
haps also those of ourown. 


_ Isabella Correa was sprung from one of those families 
“which quitted Spain in the middle of the 16th century, 
from fear of the Inquisition and love of her Judaism, so 
long kept secret, and settled in Holland. The little we 
Jearn of her is sufficient to convey to us an idea of the 
extraordinary powers with which Providence had en- 
dowed her, She was not only. versed in most living 
European languages—some she had even mastered to 
_ perfection—but she was accomplished to such a degree 


_ that to her might well be applied what was said of the 


female citizen of Rome, Tarquenia Malsa, whom con- 


fluent in languages, wrote superior letters, played the 
lute masterly, and sung like an angel.” It is not re- 
corded whether she was also endowed with the beauty 
of Tarquenia. Our Isabella excited the admiration of 


her contemporaries in more than one respect, was a 


member of the academy founded by Belmonte, a Jew 
celebrated through the prominent position occupied b 
him in the State. It is to be regretted that all further 
iMformation concerning her life is missing. That she 
could not for a long time receive from the Dutch poets 
-(®n account of her religious convictions) the esteem and 
acknowledgments due to her; that she was not suffi- 


ciently appreciated even by her own people, perhaps | 


from envy, we learn from a eulogium written in hex- 
ametets, but destitute of all poetical merit, in which a 
Dutch author, Anotonio das Reys, celebrated her me- 
However, true merit wrestles not in vain. 
Neither hativd, nor envy, nor detraction, can obscure 
the rays of enlightened minds, and thus Isabella at last 
-extortel the acknowledgment which was denied her on 


__ account of her religious convictions. admitted work 


gave her the rank of poet. The “ Pastor Fido,” that 


prepa work, reechoing the voice of nature and that of the 
_ Ruman heart, ef the Italian Guarini; who might emulate 
_ & Tasso, wis elaborated by her in a masterly manner, 

and secured her a glory surviving her. She was so con- 


| 


‘ 


| 


}this sketch :— 
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rior, either in taste or elegance, to the Italian original 
or the French nay, she added, transla- 
tion has yet other advantages—I have added some 


“bl 


vinced of the superiority of her trans'ation that she did the publication of the first third volumes 
not hesitate, in the dedication addressed to the high patros | his great w 
of Spanish Jewish poets and their academy, ) 


on the doctrines of Christianity. Of the 


c Manuel dé} substance of this work, and of its author's theolo- 
Belmonte, to assure him that her version was mt: itfe-| gical opinions, this is not the plece to speak ; he is 
merely adduced here as an exa 
ledge derived almost entirely 
: seems right to add that Bishop Heber, speaking of his 

réfiections, by way of notes. Her own opinion was not | books, says :—"I shall sincerely rejoice to see your 


of extensive know- 
from books, thoagh: it 


ohly.confirmed. by a number of editions quickly succeed: | labours take the place in public estimation to which 


celebrated. . Isabella Correa, with het poetical produc- | 


ing each other, but. also by the enthusiastic eulogiums|their soundness, good 
and poems, in which the lovely fruits uf her mind were | opinion, entitle them.” 


sense, and originality, im my 
Though I was slightly acquainted with him, and have 


tions, belongs to the greatest rareties of the Spanish | secasionally heard him preach, I know but little of hid 


literature, in other respects so rich ; because, as the me-| persowal habits: He was, however, a great walker, and 


Isabella was a Jewess.” Her other productions have 
probably never appeared. In the preface to the “* Pas- | 
tor Fido,” published for the first time in 1694, at Am- 
sterdam, she says that she had prepared for the press 


other productions. Perhaps that death swept her away 
ISABELLA CORREA, A JEWISH POETESS. | 


prematurely, overwhelmed by the fullness of her own 
Let the mentioned eulogium of Antonio das Reys, | 
of which we give ah unthetrical translation, conclude} 

_ Pastor Fido! thy text is no longer read, since Correa 
Transformed thee into Spanish, faithfully translating thy lay. 


} Great success she achieved for the Spanish tongue, 


Then giving the tone both in the east and the west. 

Therefore a laurel wreath entwines thy head ; | 

For her right hand with art played the Thracian shell; 
Therefore a seat was assigned to her on the Mount of songster, 
Although against the wish of many a Batavian voice ; 
For long they rejected Cortea, on account of her faith, 

Arid her people diselaimed her merry deportment. 
However, acknowledged merit gave her the rank of poet! 
‘Now with better grace the Jewess Correa was honoured. 

Correa, who it appears fully resembles Lysia, | 

Whe, in artistic verse, sang more eloquent words, Me 
_ Than the countless swarm of stammering poets. _ 


_ THE REV. JOHN OXLEE. | 
‘Tue ate John Oxlee was an extraordinary scholar. 
Had preferment in the church been given by merit, and 
not. favour, John Oxlee would have adorned an episcopal 
chair, instead of being suffered to go through life un- 
acknowledged by the church which he so zealously 
served. We believe that since Buxtorf no Gentile 
excelled him in rabbinical lore. But what particu- 


the candoux of the deceased. Having studied the Scrip- 
tures in the original language, ne had discovered the: 
groandlessness of mahy assertions of Christian divines, 
and. candidly and publicly admitted the correctness of. 
the Jewish. interpretations of the questions at issue. He 
was a8 opposed to the conversion delusion as the Jews 
themselves. We therefore willingly reproduce the sub. 
joined sketch of the life of the deceased:— _ 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE REV. JOHN 0 

OF BLESSED MEMORY, 
FORMERLY CURATE OF EGTON, NBAR WHITBY. 

(Abridged from a lecture by John Dowson, M.D.) - 

Mr. Oxlee was born at Guisbro’, in September, 1779. 
Very little is known to me of his early. years, more than 
that when a youth, he removed from Guisbro’ to Sun- 
derland, and applied for a time to business, but after. 
wards quitted it, avd devoted himself to study, be- 
ginning with that of the mathematics and .of the Latin 
language. In the latter he made a very rapid progress ; 
for when an assistant, able to write Latin with ease and 
elegance, was wanted by the celebrated Dr. Knox, at 
‘that time master of Tunbridge Grammar School, Mr. 
Oxlee wrote to him in that language on the subject, 


XLEE, 


and immediately received the appointment of 
temporaries and posterity call the unique: She was of second 


master. Here he spent four years; and commenced 
his Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac studies. At Tun-: 
bridge heentirelyjlost, through an attack of inflammation, 
the use of one eye, but the other remained strong and 
clear to the end of his life, and perhaps no single eye 
ever did mote work. | | | 


Having entered into holy orders, he became curate of 


y { Egton, where he married and took pupils. In 1811 he 


removed to the curacy of Stonegrave. From 1816 to 
1826, he held also the rectory of Scawton, and in 1836 
he was presented by the late Archbishop of York to the 
rectory of Molesworth, in Hunts, where in 1854 he died, 
having nearly up to the day of his death been engaged 


in literary labours. 


and dialects. This statement. may seem scarcely cre- 
dible, but it rests on authority that cannot be disputed, 
and it is supported, to a considerable extent, by his 
published works, whieh furnish abundant proof of his 


familiarity with the more important languages of the 


world ; and his library supplies evidence that some of 
the less'important were not studied superficially, When 
a wan ‘has a strong natural aptitude for any pursuit, and 
cultivates it to the utmost, it is difficult to set any 
bounds to his attainments.. Mr. Oxlee was remarkable 


‘was an unwearied walker. 


The result of these labours was, that he obtained af 
‘knowledge, more or less extensive, of 120 languages | 


) ritorious Ticknar says: ‘‘ She is one of the few trophies vety wisely. The hurtful effects of too close applica- 
which the fair sex may claim in poetry, but also becauseé| tion to books, 


or to any sedentary employment, can in 

no way be so well counteracted as by walking much, or 

by riding on horseback. Mr. Oxlee never rede, but he 

His son tells us that he 

sometimes walked to Hull, a distance of 50 miles, to 
procure for himself a choice book or two,in the Hebrew 

or some other Oriental language. | 

It would be interesting to compare his attainmetts 
with those of other great lingnists, but this canaot. be 


done with any aceuracy. The most distinguished lin- 


{ guist of modern times, the Cardinal Mezzofanti, seems 
‘to have been conversant with about 60 languages, and 


to have spoken about 40 with the greatest correctness 
and facility, though he was never out of Italy; but of 
Mr. Oxtee's conversational powers I never heard any- 
thing. Indeed, at Egton and Stonegrave he could 

have very little opportunity of speaking many languages. 


.| The cardinal was very: diffetently situated ; he had con-— 
{| stant access for many years to the Roman Catholic Mis- 


siofiary College at Rome, commonly called the Propa- 
ganda, where 40 languages and upwards are frequently, 
if not regularly spoken. In conversational powers, then, 
Mezzofanti 
the latter had learnt a greater number of languages. 
The balance of acquirements cannot be struck, but both — 
were men of wonderful linguistic attainments.— Whitby 
Gazette. | Buty: 


Mount Tasor.—The ascent of Mount Tabor is: very 
steep ; it is a hill standing alone of the form ofa cone, with 


| the point cut off, leaving a level summit, and is covered — 


with wood. We went up a winding path, among large — 
fine oaks, the ceringa, and every sort of shrub and wild 
flower, a profusion of beautiful red everlasting, with — 


larly endears his memory to the Jewish scholar wns } the flower-like bright coral on asilvery downy stem. 


Mr. T. took the Jevel, and found the summit 1,350 feet 
above the plain. There are quanties of ruins on the 
top; their extent quite surprised us, and confirmed us in 
‘the belief that this was not the scene of the transfi- 
| guration. | 
south. Spread like a map at our feet lay the rich plain 
of Esdraeldon, bounded by the mountains of Samaria ; 
Megiddo at its far border ; Jezeel on a height of the low 
j range of Gilboa ; Nain very near us; and Endor pot far 
off. North and east, we could catch a glimpse of the — 
waters of the Sea of Galilee, in their deep basin, with 


_| Mount Hermon rearing its ever-imposing snowy crest 
| in the blue far off horizon. Beyond the lake, in a pur- 


ple haze, were the mountains of Gilead and Bashan ; 
then, west, the plain of Cana of Galilee, the round hills — 
of Nazareth, Mount Carmel, and the blue Mediterra-— 
nean.—From a Lady's unpublished Journal of Travels _ 
in the East. 
ParENts, Reap tus !— How often do parents 
reprove their children in an angry or fretful mood ; in a 
spirit which destroys the force of the rebuke, or else 
awakens at once feelings of rebellion and ill will. 
Children can easily see into us, and judge what man- 
ner of spiritwe are of. Let parents read this little 
‘incident, and heed the lesson which it suggests. ‘* A 
very little boy had one day done wrong aud was sent 
after parental correction, to.ask in secret the forgiveness 
‘of his heavenly Father.—His offence had been passion. 
Anxious to hear what he would say, his mother fol- 
lowed to the door of his room. In lispmg aceents she 
heard him ask to be made better; never to be angry 
again; and then, with childlike simplicity, he added, 
Lord ! make ma’s temper better, too.” 
- A Parent ror Sairt Fronts.—Messrs. David 
Hesse and Son, of Manchester, and Dundalk in Ireland, 
have obtained letters patent fora new plan of making 
the plaits or folds or shirt fronts, or other articles of 
wearing apparel, avd their method certainly possesses 
features of interest beyond the mere meclanical, as it — 
really involves somewhat of the solution of a problem 
in mathematics, in which a certain number of plaits are 
got out of a given quantity of stuff, and by which—listen, 
ye economising housewives—a saving of 35 per cent. 
of linen is effected! Nor is this done by any sacrifice 
of an elaborateness in workmanship, as by the aid of 
the sewing-machines at presant in vogue great elegance 
of pattern, if necessary, is secured with little additional 
cost. The specimens we have imspected have an ex~- 
ceedingly handsome appearance, and we can see no 
reason to doubt that the success predicted for the dis- 
covery will amply repay the mgenious inventors, who 
have certainly struck out an idea of considerable 


for zeal and perseverance—thirty-five years elapsed be- | utility and undowbted novelty.—Manchesier Examiner 


undoubtedly far excelled Mr. Oxlee, but. 


The view was truly magnificent towards the | | 
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EDOWS’ HOME ASYLUM. 
67, Great’ Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
“WTVHE President and Committee hereby give notice, that there is 
T a VACANCY: FOR ONE INMATE in the above Insti- 
‘tution. Candidates must apply'on or before Wednesday, February 
For particulars apply to L, LEVY, Secretary, at the 
Institution.—5618. 
In making the foregoing announcement, the Committee would 
most seriously direct the attention of the public to the importance 
of the charitable work in which they are engaged, It is their in- 


- cessant endeavour to provide for the aged, helpless, and forlorn 


| widow a home, wherein she may linger out the few years of her 


charity in a workhouse she has, 
' ought to make her peace with her Maker, to defile herself with 


~ Asylum a visit, in order themselves to see the objec 


_ at the Asylum ; and at the Jewish Chronicle ” Office. 
--» Michael Meyers, Esq;, 9, Great Alie street, 


existence in comparative comfort, and thus spare her: the addi- 


tional pangs which must be truly agonising to the Jewish mind, 


arising from tho consideration that whilst eating. the bread of 
at the very period when she 


forbidden food; has, by submitting to the workhouse regulations, 


to desecrate the Festivals of the Lord; and may be has to lay her 


ones among strangers, uncheered in her last moments by the 
ministration of a co-religionist, and perhaps even to be buried 


faraway from those of her faith: Impelled by a strong sense of 


duty, confiding in the liberality of a charitable public, despite the 
scantiness of their means, the Committee opened a Widows 
Home as above, and earnestly appeal to the public to pay the 

ts of their 
charity, and to hear themselves the blessings showered upon them 


_ by those rescued from the depths of misery. The Committee 
have done still more. Having heard of the. fate threatening a 
_ deserving widow, unless taken care of by it, they have, listening 


to the voice of duty, as children of Israel, declared another va- 


“ancy, fully convinced that the God-fearing will not forsake them 
in the hour of need. 


_... Donations and Subscriptions will, be thankfully received and 


_ duly acknowledged by M. B. Benham, Esq.. President, 14, Fins- 
~bury-square; A. Brandon, Esq., Vice President, Houndsditch; 
HH. B. Isaacs, Esq.” Trensurer, Houndsditch ; L. Levy, Secretary, 


John Moss, Esq., per B. S. Cohen, Esq., 9, 


Lerrens to tax Epitor.—It will be understood that we do not 

_hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents ; 

_ and as we are anxious, as far as our small space will permit, to give-| 
a hearin 

brief end 


to everyone, all letters intended for insertion should be 
to the purpose. | | 3 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rev. Dr. Kalisch—The book has been received. A postage of 


Is, 8d., however, had to be paid. It will be reviewed in due time. 


‘An Oppressed Cigar Maker.—The insertion of his letter would ren- 


der us liable to an action for libel. Besides, as no: good can result 
from a longer discussion in our svlumns, any further communi- 

cation can only appear as anadvertisement. = 
X.Y. Z.—The lines, although feelingly written, yet cannot be in- 
gerted, as they refer to no publicevent. = 


_Madlile, Rachel's Funeral. Whatever the merit of the lines, thie im- 


moral life of the deceased renders her memory. unworthy of been | 
celebrated in a periodical which places virtue high above al 
talent. | 


Received for Congregational Cfiicials’ Society—From Rev. Simon 


Caro, Norwich, 5s. | 
Subscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— 
Mr. B. Nelson, Liverpool, i to Jan, 15, 1858, 14s. 6d. L. B. M., 
Manchester, up to Feb. 14, 1858, 6s. Miss Polack, Malton, Yoik- 
shire, up to Dec. 31, 1857, 4s. Mrs. S.J. Hess, Liverpool, up to 


April 4, 1858, 8s, 


Erratum.—In the letter of our correspondent, “'M. H. B.,” in 
last week’s number of the “ Jewish Chronicle,” the 36th line of the 


second column should read, ‘‘ And thus will the Lord dwell for 


ever,” 


SABBATH commences this afternvon at half. past four, . 


and terminates to-morrow evening at thirty-five minutes after five. . 


Portions oF THE WEEK, Sedrah—y 
. (Exodus xiil, 17.) 
-Haphtorah—Judges iv. 


Che 


Bebrem Observer, 


LONDON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1858. 


THE PROJECTED BOARD OF GUARDIANS, 
_ For some weeks past there have appeared in these 
columns paragraphs and letters under the above head- 
ing, making use of: terms and alluding to relations 
between the city congregations, of which those not ini- 
tiated in synagogal politics could understand but little. 
Words like conjoint board, relief of the foreign poor, or 
severance of congregational alliance, must have 
sounded very much like a foreign language to those 
unacquainted with their special application. As the 
question involved in this controversy is of the utmost 
importance to the community, a few remarks ex plana- 
tory of the point at issue, and which will enable our 
readers to form an opinion of its bearings and merits, 
will, therefore, not be out of place. aga 
As all institutions amongst us, so also the syna- 
gogues, were not the result of forethought, of some 
general scheme and well-matured plan, but were the 
offspring of impulse and of the sense of individual im- 


portance. Whenever a member of a synagogue, for 


some reason or other, occasionally for a real or imagin- 
ary slight, deemed fit to secede from his place of wor- 


| 


ship, and had sufficient influence to carry with him a 
few followers, who revolved around him like the planets 
around, the sun, another synagogue was established, 
which, whilst the spirit of the original founders survived, 
acted very much like a rival. The opposition syna- 
gogue continued to flourish until the cause to which it 
owed its existence, in its turn, caused a secession. But 
for such selfish and narrow-minded policy, three syna- 
gogues in the city, in such contiguous proximity, would 
never have arisen. Forethought and a general scheme 


each other for the convenience of the worshipper, agree- 


which they have in common, That under such circum- 
cumstances the centrifugal forces for a long time predo- 
minated, will be easily imagined. But at last. self- 
interest prevailed. The foreign poor hitherto had been 


telieved by each of the three Ashkenasim synagogues 


separately. It was slear that by undertaking this office 


the congregations. This gave rise to the formation of 
the so-called. Conjoined Board, formed by the relieving 
officers, or overseeers, of the three synagogues, each of 
which, for a certain period, undertook the relief of the 
foreign poor — the Great Synagogue performing this 


| office for six, and the Hambro’ and the New Synagogues 
each for three months in'the year. ‘The executive con- 


sisted of the respective synagogal secretaries, who in 


| case of inquiry, might employ any of the subordinate 


officials attached to the synagogue. Simultaneously, 
or at least in connection with it, an agreement was 
entered into by the three contracting synagogues not to 
receive seceding members from each other. - The Con- 


| joint Board made its own regulations for the relief of the 


poor. The defects of this system are self-evident. | The 
distribution of the, alms, in a great measure, naturally 
depends upon the overseer. He might have little time 
then. he would be obliged to delegate to paid officials a 
considerable portion of his own functions. He might 
be good natured, and would be too lavish with the 
funds, and inquire too little into the cireumstances of 
the applicant. He might be somewhat callous, and: 
would | treat the poor harshly, and refuse assistance 


time or not, whether he be good-natured or bad-hearted 
he always lacks experience, and before he has acquired 
it, his peried of office has expired, and glad of being 
freed from a task so ungrateful, so harrowing to the 
feelings, and demanding so muchftime. Other officers are 
selected, aud the same ground has to be gone over again. 
Then the secretaries find quite enough to do in the dis- 
charge of their routine duties, without those imposed 
by attending to the poor. 
selected for quite different attainments than those re- 
quisite for the relief of the poor, this official, although 
an excellent accountant, a good : bookkeeper, and quick 


As secretaries, moreover, are 


at the pen, may yet for all that not possess the patience 
for bearing with the importunities of many of the appli- 
cants, the amiability of temper for not becoming dis- 
gusted with them, and thus failing to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood, the sagacity for seeing’ 
through, the attempts at imposition, and, lastly, the | 
knowledge and wisdom for giving proper advice. 


making personal inquiries into alleged cases, of distress, 
but have to depeud for information on the reports of 
subordinates selected for quite different qualifications 
than those necessary for the efficient discharge of such 
missions, a new element for misguidance is introduced 
into the system, rendering confusion worse confounded. 
Without, therefore, charging any official with neglect or 
transgression of duty, grave errors must yet be com- 
mitted which cannot but work great mischief. It is the 
system, and this alone which is radically vicious. We 


the fabulous sums dispensed in private and public cha- 
rity, pauperism is steadily on the increase, impositions 
unblushingly practised, and whilst, on the one. hand, 
importunate beggars fatten on idleness, deserving poor 
are literally left to starvation. | | 


To the credit of the executive of the Great 


would, at least have placed them at some distance from 


ing upon some. general plan for the discharge of the duties 


4 


conjointly, a saving must accrue to the funds of each of| 


need, therefore, not be surprised to learn that, despite | 


| synagogue, be it said, it was the first public body to re- 
cognise the inefficieney of the established system, and 
to try to apply a remedy. Proceeding from the: exist- 
ing Conjoint Board, as a safe starting point, the 
relieving officer for the great synagogue eonceived the 
plan of getting the body enlarged, by the election of 
some more members, its powers increased, and an exe. 
cutive formed independent of the synagogal ‘Secretaries. 
He conceived that this Conjoint Board thus enlarged 
into a Board of Guardians, furnished with the requisite 
powers and machinery, especially adapted for, the relief 
of the foreign poor, would form a nucleus which might in 
time be properly expanded, possessing as it wou'd the 
necessary vitality for absorbing the useful elements and 
ejecting the noxious ones. This plan was not the best 
but it was the most practicable, having the advantage 
of being ‘based on’ a formation already in existence, 
and not requiring any new creation. If it was not the 
broad side of the wedge, it was at least its thin edge. _ 
If it was not the full discharge of the debt owing by the 
authorities to the community it. was a considerable: in- 
stalment thereof. As such it is regarded by all those 
who have seriously considered the state of the poor, and 
are impressed with the necessity of a remedy ; and, 
as such, we are hnppy to learn it received the sanction — 
of the vestry of the Great Synagogue. Upon this Mr. 


Alex, the worthy relieving officer of this synagogue, 


convened his colleagues for the purpose .of laying his 


plan before them, and inviting their co-operation in the — 


execution. To the great disappointment and grief of — 
all those interested in the question, the overseers of the © 
other two synagogues not only refused their co-opera- 
tion, but declined laying the plan before their respective 
congregations, on the plea that the new scheme would 


entail additional expense upon their synagogues. This 


refusal naturally roused great indignation ; for, it was — 
argued with great justice, why should an improved sys- 
tem be more expensive than a faulty one? Would the 


‘savings accruing from the diminished claims, in conse- 


quence of the decrease of pauperism and the check given 
to imposition, not compensate for the outlay incurred by 


engaging a special executive ?. And suppose that the 
expense should thus be imcreased; should that standin 
where really needed. But, whether ‘he have sufficient | 


the'way. of a system, tacitly, if not confessedly, ad- 
mitted to be superior to the existing plan, enabling the 
congregation efficiently .to discharge one of its most 
sacred: functions, and conferring upon the ¢ommunity 
one of the greatest boons that could be bestowed upon 


it. And it was urged by correspondents in these co- 


luinns with great force, that if the agreement ‘with the 
sister synagogues should only tend to block upthe path 
and to hamper the movements of the Duke’s-place con- 
gregation in its efforts towards improvement, then were 
it better that the connection should be severed—that the 
congregation should resume its former independent and 
unshackled position, and not be prevented from receiy- 
ing members seceding from the other two congregations. 
The accession, it is maintained, which the Great Syna- 
gogue would thus obtain from the others would amply 
compensate for the additional expense (should there be 
any) which the new system might entail upon it, 


We do not presume to judge of the correctness of the 
arguments on which a severance of the connecting tie — 


Again, as secretaries themselves have not the leisure for between the synagogues is advocated ; but we feel 


that tite overseers of the Hambro’and New Synagogues, 
in refusing to lay the plan of their colleague before their 
respective congregations, have pursued a very, very nar- 


‘row-minded policy—have placed themselves in a false 


position—have practically set themsclves up as the de- 
fenders of a thoroughly rotten, mischievous system, and 
have thus taken upon themselves a fearful amount of 
responsibility. Mr. Alex, therefore, possesses our full 
sympathy in his endeavours to have his plan laid before 
the congregations themselves. Let him persevere, and 
he will more than deserve success—he will obtain it ; 
for common sense and justice fight on his side. Great 
is the power of truth; it ultimately conquers, 


Jews’ Hosritar.—The Rev. A. P. Mendes, of Bir- 
mingham, has been elected head master and superinten- 
dent of the aforenamed institution, __. tee 

A Generous Act. — Baroness M. De Roths- 
child having heard of the success with which Master 
Hartog passed his. examination at the Preceptors’ Col- 


lege, has undertaken to defray the expense of the edu- 
cation of this promising boy. | 
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JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 4; 
GeneraL Covurt.was held on Sunday last at the 
asylum, The president, Mr. Louis Jacobs, in the chair. 
The advertisement convening the court having been 
The President briefly explained the nature of the 
business before the meeting. He said that a vacancy 
for two orphans deprived of both parents having been | 
declared, and only one application made, the committee 
thought that the time had arrived when the provision of 
the laws might be acted upon which, under such circum~ 
stances, gave the committee power to recelve children 
deprived of one parent only. But there, was another 
law, which enacted that such power could only. be exer- 
cised when there were no more than six orphans so, cir- 
cumstanced in the asylum. moment, however, 


| 


there were nive such inmates in the establishment. The}. 


law being particularly stringent. on this point, the com- 
mittee deemed it right to convene a general court, in 
whose power alone it was to give authorisation to 
receive orphans deprived of both parents. He appre- 
herided that after all it was a financial question, the 


question being whether the asylum was in a position to 


receive any more inmates just now, On this point his 


worthy friend the treasurer would have to say a few 


words. The next business was the election of a new 


Mr. Samuel Moses, the treasurer, then addressed the 


court, congratulating the meeting on the cheerful aspect 


which matters now wore, so different from the gloom of 
- Jast year. He then went through the balance sheet, 


which he laid before the court, and which he compared 


with that of the preceding year, pointing out the various 


items in which savings had been effected, concluding that 
whereas, in Dec..1856, the liabilities of the asylum 


- amounted to nearly £900, the establishment at present only 


owed a nominal debt to the treasurer of £145. Consider- 
ing. the financial state as satisfactory, the treasurer. then 
moved, that as there were’ no applicants deprived of 
both parents, the committee should be authorised to re- 
ceive three inmatesdeprived of one parent. Theworthy 


treasurer supported the motion by referring to the debt 
gratitude the establishment owed to the generous 


donors, who had extricated the asylum from its difficul- 
ties, and who would be pleased to see the benefits of 
the institution. extended to the widest sphere possible, 
reminded the court of the wish of Mr. Peel, expressed 


- when presiding at their dinner, that the number of Ine 
- mates should be increased to forty, paying a graceful 
tribute to Mr. Martin Levin, who last vear, in the hour 


of need, had been the first to come forward with a very. 


~ handsome donation, thus setting an example which was 
followed by many others, The treasurer then, in feel- 


ing language, alluded to the withdrawal of the sup- 


port of several old subscribers, calling upon the com- 


mittee toexert themselves to make up the deficiency by 
bringing each of them two new subscribers, in which case 


he engaged to bring twenty. He alsoannounced that the 


Sephardim Synagogue had this: year refused a sinall 
annual grant mad 


e in former years by that congre- 


‘The motion having been seconded, a discussion after- 
wards arose as to whether the rea! difference between 
the balance sheet of this year and last year amounted to 
over £1,000, as stated by the treasurer and Mr, Lazarus, 


or only to £800, as contended by Mr, Edward Davis 


and Mr. Engel, and whether it would not. be desirable 


to limit the vacancy to be declared to two orphans de- 


prived of one parent only, as the president suggested, 
in the course of which Mr. Lazarus, the chairman of 
the house committee, showed that the expense incurred 


by the admission of three inmates would not exceed 


£60, and which the position of the asylum perfectly 
justified, The resolution was ultimately unanimously 
carried. | | | 

The secretary then read the report of the education 
committee, from which it appeared that the Rev. the 
Chief. Rabbi had paid two visits to the asylum, the last 


very lately, submitting the children to a strict examina- 


tion in Hebrew, and expressed his perfect satisfaction 
with the progress made by them, especially by the girls 
and elder boys. A letter was also read from the English 
master.to the committee, in which he expresses his per- | 
fect satisfaction with the progress, moral, and intel- 


_lectual state of the children, some of whom he named 


as deserving particular notice for proficiency and good 
conduct, concluding by highly eulogising Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin for the valuable co-operation which he had re- 
ceived from them, and to whom much of the success in 
the educational department was due. Mr. Lazarus then 
stated that, as the chairman of the house committee, he 


_ had deemed it his duty to wait in person on the Rev, the 


Chief Rabbi, in order to learn from him verbally his 
opinion on the progress of the children, and had the 
Satisfaction to announce that the rev. doctor confirmed 
the opinion recorded here in the report, java neath 
The report of the kouse committee was they, read, 


from which it appeared that the inmates, twenty-five in 


number, were in good health; that one little girl— 


- Phillips—had died after a protracted illness ; that Mr. 


Kisch continued his most valuable gratuitous services. 
not even making a charze for the medicine supplied ; 
that the walls had been railed in, and some other repairs 
executed which greatly conduced to the comfort of the 
inmates; that the ladies’ committee continued their valu- 
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satisfaction, concluding by dwelling upon the extra- 
ordinary services rerideted, and exertions made, by. Mr. 
Lazarus in behalf of the asylum, and through whom 
the asylum had attained to its present state of effici- 

The reports were then received and entered; the 
auditors and the committee elected ; and the usual votes 
of thanks passed. During the meeting Mr. Saul Isaacs 
announced a donation of £5 5s. Some names of new 
subscribers were also given. From.the balance sheet it 
appears that a legacy of £200 (less duty) had been paid 
over to the institution out of the estate of the late John 
Davis, 


JEWS’ FREE SCH 


OOL, BEL 
FIELDS, | 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Report, jor 1857, of the Government Inspec 
La Arnold, Esq. 
_ Boys.—There has recently been a very large admis- 
sion of new scholars here, and a considerable with- 
drawal of old ones. The present moment, therefore, 


L-LANE, SPITAL.- 


tor of Schools, M 


of the new comers are verv young, and I found 470 
children reading only letters and monosyllables, The 
order, however, seems ‘0 me to have even improved, and 
the whole,school is in a state of great efficiency, | 
Grris.—The cleanliness, completeness, and conveni- 
ence of the accommodations here contiuue to merit all 
praise. The order and discipline of the school generally 
have mended. ‘he instruction of the older girls has 
very decidedly improved, and far better than have 
In presenting .the above highly. honourable mention 
of our great national establishment, which now contains 
978 boys and 720 girls, we have also the pleasure of 
furnishing the following details:— 3 
On the occasion of Mr. Arnold’s last inspect 
pupil teachers, Messrs. George Emanuel. and Henry 
Silver, completed their apprenticeship ‘so satisfactorily 
that they were at Once admitted by the privy council as 
assistant teachers. These gentlemen are now studying 
at University College, with a view to obtain, concur- 
rently, a certificate from my lords and a degree in arts. 
"Fo enable them to do this with more credit they enjoy 
the additional advantage of tirst class’ private tutor. 
In June hext three more pupil teachers will complete 
their apprenticeship, and we shall thus have five well- 
trained Jewish teachers fit to fill. appointments either of 
an educational or a synagogal character.. For it must 
not be supposed that the managers of the I’ree School, 
n their desire to appear well before the Government 
Inspector, neglect the important study of Hebrew. On 
the contrary, the pupil teachers receive instruction of 
the most advanced nature in the sacred language, and 
they have also constant opportunities for practising the 
various duties of readers, &c. Years since, the annual 
report published by the committee announced the inten- 


and the public sanctioned this object when they contri-. 
buted with more than ordinary liberality to the funds of 
theinstitution. Nor are the studies of the pupil teachers 


‘now regularly and systematically taught, as well as ma- 
thematics, drawing, and other branches of science and 
art. Ia short, the Free School has become a normal 
college, capable of providing for .a great social want, 
and we hope that the time is not far distant when we 
‘shall see the number of public servants augmented from 
among those trained in this magnificent institution. We 
may mention that the Rev. A. Harris, minister at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the Rev. 8. Lyons;of the Portland- 
street Synagogue, and the Rev. A. I. Ornstein, just 
appointed lecturer at Partsmouth, all owe their ultimate 
education to the Jews’ Free School. sei 


AccipeNnT Durine tHe ILLuMINaTION.—QOn Mon- 
day evening last, while viewing the illumination near 
London Bridge, Mr. Josephs, of Middlesex-street, was 
knocked down and run over. He was taken to Guy’s 
Hospital, where. he died. 


Mippre Tempe, JAN. 26.—Among the gentlemen 
called to the. degree of the outer bar by the Hon, 
Society of the Middle Temple, we find mentioned, 
‘Brandon Michael Alexander, Esq., of Bristol, the 
eldest. son of Wm. Wolfe Alexander, of the city of 
Bristol, gentleman,” 

Tne Hospitat ar JERUSALEM. — We 
have been favoured with a copy of the ‘‘ Compte Moral | 
et Iinancier,” of the Jerusalem Hospital, for the year 


for medicine in the dispensary attached to the hospital 
amounted to. 21,342,and that the mortality among the 
sick did not exceed three per cent. The expenseamounted 
to 14,953 fr..22 e, (about £600). The statistical 
tables appended to the report are exceedingly interest. 
ing. We will only mention that, although the majority 
of the patients were natives of Turkey, yet did the 
iinority consist of individuals from all countries, even 
two Englishmen; but what is most charae eristic, and 
speaks volumes for the helpless state of ghe Palastinian 
J>ws is, that among the 573 sick persons there were 4!/7_ 


who had no trade. | 


able co-operation ; that the steward and matron gavel 


is not a very favourable one for the instruction, as most | 


tion of training young men for congregational offices, | 


confined to Hebrew and English; Latin and French are} 


BOARD OF DEPUTIES. 

_ Tie board met, on Wednesday evening last, at, the 

vestry rooms of the Sephardim Synagogue, Bevis Marks, 
the president in the chair, when the following matters 

came under consideration 
‘CONGRATULATORY “ADDRESSES. 

_ The president called the attention of the beard to 

‘auspicious event just consummated, suggesting the 

presentation of Joyal addresses to Her “Majesty, the 


| 


the 


Prince Consott, the Duchess of Kent, the Princess, and 
Prince Frederick William, of Prussia. 
commanded _to varticipgte in the vicissitudés of 
the countries “hi they “were established, 
joice in the auspicious event celebrated by the whole 
kingdom. He would, therefore, move that addresses 
e motion, being seconded by Mr.-Defries, was car- 
ried ananimously, the president being charged to sign 
Copies of the addresses having, during the meeting, 
y, were réad and adopted. — 
RESIGNATION OF MR. BRAHAM, 
A letter Was read from the Western Synagogue, 
LETTERS FROM THE HAMBRO’ AND NEW SYNAGOGUES. 
acquainting the board with the resolutions passed of 
paying their respective quota, according to the asses- 
rent session, the latter on condition of the board being - 
re-consituted. 


Mr, Sequetra sitid, ‘that as Jews they 

and as loyal sudjects they could not but reé- 
expressive of these seelings: should be to the 

these documents on behalf of the board. | 

been prepared by the secretary 
informing the board of the resignation of Mr. L.- 

Letters were then read from these two synagogues, — 

ment made by the board, the former only for the cur- 
REPORT OF THE LAW AND PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


_. |, The secretary then read the report made by the sub- 
ion 


committee to the general committee in reference to the 
conference to be held by the various synagogues, with a 
‘view of considering the propriety. of reducing the 
numbver of representatives of the various synagogues. 
It consisted of the following resolutions:— 
“ That the ‘several synagogues represented at this — 
board’ be invited to mect a deputation from this board, 
consisting of the honorary officers and three deputies, 
to confer as to whether any, and if so what cha 
should be made at future sessions in the number of 
deputies to represent the several synagogues at’this | 
** That the represented synagognes be recommended 
to appoint delegates as follows:—Spanish and Portu- 
guese synagogue, three delegates; Great Synagogue, 
three; [lambro’, two; New, two; Western, two; 
Maiden-lane, two; and each other- represented syna- 
gogne one delegate. 
* That the said synagogues be requested to make the 
return of the names of their delegates within ‘two ca-_ 
lendar mouths from the reception ‘by the board of these 


solutions,” | 
Mr. Harris, in moving the adoption of the report, 
stated the motives by which the sub-committee was 
guided in recommending the course pointed out. 
Mr. De Pass s_conded the resolution. 
An animated discussion thet ensued, in which Messrs. 
Sequerra and Defries opposed, and Messrs. Pice‘otto 
and Guedalla: supported the adoption, The debate, 
‘however, terminated \in the unanimous adoption of the 
A vote of thanks having: been passed to the chair, 
The president, in returning thanks, stated that. he 
vould have to be absent ‘for a month or six weeks, ‘in 
consequence of a journey. 
The meeting then separated, 


Metsourne, AustraLia —We forgot to state in our 
last that we were indebted to Mr. Godfrey Green, of 
Melbourne, for the account of the agitation in the capital 
of Victoria, which appeared last week:in the “ Jewish — 
_ A Rare Boox.—At a sale of bo. ks which took place 
a few days since at Paris, a copy of the Psalms, printed 
_by Gutenberg, at Mayence, in 146J, was purchased for 
| 14,500 fr, after Baron Rothschild had been a bidder up 
‘to 14,000 fr. Five years ago the baron was also a‘high 
bidder for a copy of Gutenberg’s “ Catholicon,” which, 
however, was purchased by M. Jular. Of Gutenberg's 
Psalms there are now only four copies in existence ; aud 
of the ‘* Catholicon ” on'y three. pales 

Present to THE Princess Royar.—A very taste- 
ful offering, in the shape of an elegant {morocco case of 


5617, from which we learn that the establishment had} pens and per.-holders, is made by Messrs, Myers and 
last year 073 patients under its care; that the orders| Son, Charlotte-street, Birmingham. The receptacle is 


lined with white velvet, and contains two Lolders of 
agate, mounted with gold, and ornamented with tur- 
quoises ; a dozen, gold and silver regulating pens, so 
constructed that, by pressing a small spring, any degree 
of elasticity to suit the had‘ of the writer can be — 
attained ; and a box of gilt and galvanised points or 
nibs for affixing to the ordinary quill, by the aid of 
which the superior qualities of the steel pen are com- 
bined with the yielding softness of the quill. Two 
quills with the nib; attached are included in the case, to 
show the way in which they are applied. —Birmungham 


Daily Post. 
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PSALM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


on Sir—ln my, former letter I have shown that the 
‘ Pealmist’s. graphic sketch of the Divine descent on 
‘Mount Sinai, and the selection of that lowly hill from 
amidst the gigantic mountains of the East, as well'as 
the Divine choice of insignificant Israel amongst the 
powerful nations of the globe, is allegorically drawn, to 
‘illustrate the Divine attributes of mercy and compas- 
sion. I will now proceed with the latter part of this 
‘highly poetic psalm, where the Royal anthor explains 
himself the apparent contradiction of having previously 
in verse 7) held out no hopes to the rebellious, whilst 
in verse 19) he consoles them that the Lord may again 
dwell among them. 
7 | _ VERSES 20, 21, AND 22. | 
Blessed be the Lbrd every 
Tho’ he'burden us, he is yet the God of our salvation, Selah, 
Tho’ he.may in his wisdom afflict us, he is still our Saviour. 
~ The Lord will ever be to us a God of salvation. | 
With the Lord God are issues even from death. | iin 


But the Lord woundeth the heads of his enemies ; « 
The hairy scalp of him who persists walkimg in guilt. 


Here we have at. once the reconciliation of the two 


_passages, The Lord is a God of salvation, and he shows 


“mercy to the rebel that repents, but for the hardened 
stubborn sinner who continually walks in guilt 


there is no hope. ‘With God are 


Signifying that even if the enemy escape in battle, he} 


‘Fysnes even from death, but for him who even in the 
hour of death will not repent there isno hope. _ 


VERSES 2°} AND 24. | 


the Psalmist describes the Divine ‘vengeance 


that follows tle hardened, non-repenting sinner. He 
previously stated that the Lord will wound ehe enemies 
in battle ; he now continues 
The Lord saith, even from Bashan will I bring them back, 
I will bring them back from the depths of the'sea. 


will be overtaken and carried back to suffer punishment. 


6 


. the weak and the innocent will then take place :— 


‘That thy foot wade in blood, 
| Satiating the dogs with the blood of the enemies. 
_ The extermination of the idolators is indispensably 
required for the restoration of Israel, hence this terrible. 
denunciation of her enemies and oppressors, the up-, 
‘rooting of the infidels, and the vindication of the 


. majesty of the only God. 


triumph of Israel being achieved, public thanks- 


iScriptures.” 
If any one wou'd judge of the beauties of poetry that 


No. 405.) 


received innumerable elegancies aad improvements from 


| that infusion of Hedraisms, what are derived to it out of 


the poetical passages in Holy writ. They give a force 
and energy to our expressions, warm and animate our 
language, and convey our thoughts in more ardent and 
intense phrases than any that are to be met with in our 
own tongue, There is something so pathetic in this 
kind of diction that it often sets the mind in a flame, 
makes our hearts burn within us. How cold and dead 
does a prayer appear that is composed: in the most 
elegant and polite forms of speech which are natural to 
our tongue, when it is not heightened by that solemnity 
of phrase which may be drawn from the sacred writings. 
It has been said by some of the ancients, that if the 
Gods were to talk to men they would certainly speak in 


| Plato’s style; but I think we may say with justice, 


that when mortals converse with their Creator, they 
cannot do it in so proper a style as that of the Holy 


are to be met with in the Divine writings, and examine 


_| how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech mix and in- 


corporate with the English language; after having 
perused the Book or Psatms let him read a literal 
translation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in thesetwo 
last such an absurdity and confusion of style, with such 
a comparative poverty of imagination, as will make him 
very sensible of what I have been here advaucing.”—- 
| 

Dear sir, yourstruly, 


18, Mansell-street, 25th Jan., 1858. 


SABBATH LESSONS; OR, TRUE PIETY AS, 


TAUGHT BY THE RABBIS. 
Tue Patn or Tue Upricut. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO CHAPTER 4, 
_ We have now described the meaning of caution—that : 
déseription has been ample, embracing all the details—' 
and we do hope that the reader who has followed is. 


understands thoroughly what practical rules of life are: 
comprised in theferm caution, The question discussed 
by our author in the fourth chapter is, how caution may 
be acquired ; that is to say, how we may induce our-' 


giving to Him who is’the fountain of goodness, and the | selves to do what’ we know. Although want of know-; 
avenger of the cruelties and barbarities perpetrated on 


VERSES 25, 26, 27, AND 28. 
They will now see thy ways, O Lord, 7 


 ‘Re-entering of my God and of my King in the sanctuary. 


The minstrels will precede, followed by instrumental players 
| itself; the prices are at present low, and by keeping it: 


_ | till a rise takes place he will make a good profit. ‘I'his. 


§Surrounded by dainsels beating the timbrels. 
Thev praise God nfullchorus. 
They who are from the fountain of Israel bless the Lord. — 
- Here Benjamin the younger, leads the procession, 
‘The princes of Judah, robed in purple, 
Followed by the princes of Zebulun and the princes of Naphtali. 


3 | The Psalmist now describes the submission of the 


enemy to Israel and her God :— 

VERSES 29, 30,31, anD 32, . 
The Lord hath ordained the powerful empire for thee. 3 
Strengthen, O God, the empire which thou hast established for us, 
From thy palace protect Jerusalem. | icy 

Kings will bring thee tribute, 
Chase away the insects of the seashore. — 
The multitude of the bulls and calves. 

(alluding 

smaller nations of the heathens.) oo 


Whilst resting on silver-laid couches, 
‘ Thou wilt disperse the-crowds eager for war. 
Princes from Egypt will submissively come; 
_ Ethiopia will spread her hands ynto God. | 
The Psalmist now calls ition all to acknowledge the 
Divine interposition, and to attribute the triumph to 
Him only:— 
. VERSE 33 TO THE END. 
Kingdoms of the earth! sing unto God; 
Attune a psalm unto the Lord, Selah. 
To Him who rideth upon the heaven of heavens, 
. Upon the heavens of yore. 
Hark! his voice thundereth— 
ihe thunder of Majesty Almighty ! 
. Attribute the victory to God, 
Whose glory is Israel, 
And whose majesty dwelleth in the firmament above. 
Fearful art thou, O Lord, from thy sanctuary : : 
Terrible art thou, Ged of Israel. | 


(The terror and fear of God allude to the awful chas- 
tisement inflicted on the barbarous heathen, in vindica- 

tion of Israel and the Divine Unity.) It is—~ 

He that giveth strength and power to the people ; 

Praised be the Lord. | 

This modest yet sublime conclusion of the psalm is! 
so brilliant, that any further comment of mine would 
dim its lustre ; and I may here appropriately quote a 
passage from the preface to Psalms by Hammond, 
D.D. ‘In order to search out the primitive, true, and 
literal sense of the difficulties and abstruse passages in 
the Book of Psalms, I was obliged to have recourse to 
the directions and elucidations of the Jewish scholiasts, 
which furnished me with no small light therein.” 
(Quoted in a book entitled “* The excellency and great 
importance of the Hebrew language, demonstrated by 
the testimony of upwards of Firty celebrated authors, 
by Joshua Kettilby. London, 1762.) I may also here 
quote a passage from Addison: ‘‘ There is a certain 
coldness and indifference in the phrases of our Euro- 
pean languages, when they are compared with the 
oriental forms of speech; and it happens very luckily 
that the Hebréw idioms run into ‘the English tongne 
with @ particular grace and beauty. Our language has 


| q 


| Corn is abundant, and might be cheap, were a fair sup- 


ledge is the source of many faults, yet the want of will | 


{to do what we know is not to be overlooked. The 
| honest merchant is often placed in a position wherein he’ 


finds it difficult to discriminate between right and 
wrong. A speculation in corn, for instance, presents 


seems fair enough ; and the incautious man, however 


chase. But it may happen, and often does happen, | 
that this system of buying up for the purpose of keeping 
back, causes the price to rise beyond the fair priee. 


ply brought into the market; but by this system of 
keeping back the prices are kept up. Such causes have 
often produced serious mischief, enriching the specula- 
tors, at the expense of the starvation of the poor. Now 


to the subjection of the large.as well as the| Suppose two merchants, both well intentioned, but one 


having formed the habit of caution, as described by us, . 
and the latter not; the former being in the habit of 
never doing any act unless he is sure that it is per-| 


| fectly right, reflects, and readily perceiving the mischief 


abstains; whilst the other is not accustomed to think 
about the moral rectitude of any speculation. All he 
considers is whether it will be profitable or not; he will 
of course perform the transaction, pocket the pro‘t, and 
also the sin, with its inevitable punishment. In cases 


_|like these, which frequently occur, the mere fact of 


reflecting is epough; but very often it happens that a 
person knows full,well the sin, and yet is overcome by the 
temptation. In the recent crashes of gigantic banks we 
have had a specimen of many apparently very respect- 
able persons systematically enriching themselves at the 
expense of the widow and orphan. Here reflection upon 
the moral rectitude of the action is superfluous. They 
must have known that what they were doing was a heinous | 
crime, and yet the love of money prevailed, This is the: 
very point of difficulty ; here it is that mere systems of 
reasoning utterly fail; you may convince a man what 
he ought to do, but when the moment of temptation 
comes he will yield to the temptation. Is there a me-. 
thod by which the conscientious man will find it easy to: 


prevail over temptation? When the fire of lust burns | 


strong is there a way m which the unholy ardour may be 
cooled? When we are indifferent to the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures is there a way in which kindly sym- 


pathy may be awakened? We say emphatically there} 


is such away. ‘The formation of man’s character-de-: 
pends entirely upon himself, and. upon nothing else in 
the world. Man can, if he chooses, not only guide his 
judgment, but if need be he knows also how to control 
ins feelings. The plan by which this may be done is 
explained at full length in the most excellent treatise 
entitled, “ The Book of Mental Faculties,” by the 
Rabbi Hirtz Wessely. We hope at some future period 
(D.V.) to tratislate that work. Here we can only give 
‘a brief summary of the plan, illustrating it with a few 
examples. 


convinced that caution is necessary and practical, and}. 


well intentioned he be, would at once make the pur-{ 


The faculties of the human mind may be divided int 
two classes—first, the thoughts or ideas ; secondly, the 
feelings roused by those thonghts of ideas. The reader 
may at this moment pictare to his mind a shipwreck 
with all the attendant cifcumstances. As soon ad he 
presents this idea to his mind, the corresponding feeling 
of horror must unavoidably be roused. As long ws this 
thought is before his mind, he cannot divest ‘himself of 
his feeling. If the feeling is unpleasant, the only way 
in which it can be avoided is by diverting the mind to 
other thoughts. Let the mind picture to itself a rural 
scenery, the fields waving with cotn, the trees loaded 
with fruit, the gaily-decked birds singing sweetly, an 
agreeable sensation ‘will rise in the mind, and will ¢on- 
tinue as long as the mind thinks upon the same 
Now Rabbi Hirtz Wessely establishes this important — 
truth :—That there is an inevitable connection between 
the thoughts and corresponding feelings. __ | 
This simple but important truth solves the whole 
difficulty. For it is a well known fact that the thought 
are entirely under our own control, Let the reader forth- 
with pause and try for himself. Let him propose to® 
himself any object about which he wishes to think, an d 
he will find no difficulty whatever in thinking about it. — 
He can if he chooses cal! to mind what he had for sup- 


» 


per last night ; what he and his friend talked about this _ 


morning, and a thousand other things. 
‘Since we have at all times perfect control over ou 
thoughts, and since these thoughts must inevitably be 


|followed by the corresponding feelings, we can thus 


‘obtain perfect control over our feelings. If there be one 
rule which is of more importance in morals than all the — 
other rules put together, it is this :— When you wish to 
restrain any feeling, divert your attention from the . 
thought which calls it forth. When you wish to develope 


lany feeling, direct your mind. to the thought which calls: 


This is the rule. We will now give a few exantples 
for illustration ; our first example shall be drawn from 
the law (Deut. viii. 11—18) 
‘ Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, in ~ 
not keeping his commandments ‘and statutes, which I — 
‘command you this day, lest when thon hast eaten and 
art fall, and hast built good houses and dwelt therein 
and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy 
silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that thon hast: ~ 
be multiplied; then thy heart may be lifted up, and 
thou forget the Lord thy God, who brought thee forth 
from the land of Egypt, from the house of 
say in thy heart, my power and the might of mine hand | 
hath gotten me this wealth ; but thon sbalt remember © 
that the Lord thy God it is he that giveth thee power to | 
Here Scripture, in the first place, points out that the 
lifling up of the heart causes disobedience. This lifting — 
up of the heart is conceit, self-sufficiency. Having | 


pointed out the feeling which is mischievous, which a 


should therefore be avoided, Scripture next points out 
the thoughts which are calculated to produce that feeling. 
When a person is very prosperous, and contemplates his 


| own unchecked prosperity, he is apt to feel self-sufficient. 


Such a person Calls to mind the various mance ivres by 
which great accessions: had been made to his wealth. 


These schemes having turned out fortunately, itis bat — 


natural that he shall consider himself clever in having 
hit uponthem. ‘To a superficial reasoner it would seem. 
that here the inspired writer might have stopped. For 
all that'a person has to do is not to think about his clever 
manceuvres. This, however, would be only part of the 
work, A person certainly might, by a strong effort of . 
the will, withdraw his attention from the ‘subject. But 
a much easier and more efficient plan may be adupted. 
Let the attention be directed to thoughts which will — 
produce an opposite feeling. “ Remember the Lord thy 
God, that it is he who gives thee strength to get wealth.” - 
This is true in two ways. First, even where success 
may be directly attributed to skill, yet who gave unto 
man his skill? And in the second place, no success in 
life ever depends upon skill alone, there are always ac- 
cessary circumstances which are above human centrol, 
without which all skill is vain. TES. 

We will mention another example from Ecclesiastes 
(vii, 21, 22) :— 

Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken, 
give not ear when thy servant curseth thee, For often- 
}tinies also thine heart knoweth that thou thyself likewise 
last cursed others.” 

The sage here alludes to a matter which isa source 
of a vast amount of ill-feeling. The word translated 
“curse” more properly signifies “ slight,” or speak in 
a disrespectful manner concerning any body.” When 
we are informed of anyone that he had spoken about as 
with contempt—perhaps whilst we pride oursel ¥es upon 
our knowledge of etiquette, he had held as up as a silty, 
hair-brained fop; whilst our living depends upon our 
reputation as a good singer (and, of course, we consider 
ourselves as such), our friend had been heard to say 
that our performance reminded him of—sotmedng not 
very complimentary, then we naturally Leil with mdig- 
nation. The wretch! what have we doné to merit sweh 


treatment at his hands? Nay, have we not done hin 
positive fuvours? But if we are raving on in this wey, 


we shall work ourselves into a perfect furysoon anger 
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strong, then will come the bitter desire of re-. the barbs containing combustible ex. jand criticisms, and his brilliant instrumental 
ances, we ag able to conceive the justness of that esti- | 

the captain-general, made a shart speech, informing him that he was} mation which sees in Beethoven an occupant of the 
mgs Righes rank among the professors of his divine art. 


Nae and the one othe equal trath the works been termed ** 
to . 

truding from between his legs. After Wes despa a The pi in " 1 by Mr. Sal a és file is Re 


band of music struck up, when three asses were tin, bedecked 
flags | were well chosen, and consisted of selections 


dared to sxieer at our pe avoi 
so dire a result? By calling to mind that whieh will 
call forth an opposite feeling ;. for, after all, have we not 


in that thi 


at which we are so indignant. 


of our author’s fourth chapter. 


These examples sufficiently illustrate the meaning 


of our rule, and point out how we can practically con- 


trol our feelings—how we. ean induce ourselves ta de 
what is right. In the above examples we have shown 
the particular considerations by which we can overcome 
particular feelings. As, however, we are not always 
sufficiently ingenious to hit. upon the particular consi- 
derations which will overcome any given feeling, it 1s 
as, well te have some general considerations which, when 
ealled to mind, will rouse good feelings of such strength 
as to overcome any ill-feeling whatever. The investi- 
gation of these general considerations forms the subject 
In that he shows how 
cantion may be acquired ; that is, the thought which 


when ealled to mind will bave a most powerful effect in 


fixed to the harness. These being yoked to the carcase, drew it 

away. A: other bull was now admitted, and subjected to the same} 
sort of savage torture. ther there were nine bulls brought 
into the arena, six of which were killed in the manner above de- 
seribed ; the other three would not fight, being of a“ peace-at-any- 


price” disposition; so they were disgraced by a cow being led in to} 


conduct them out, amidst the derisive shouts of the spectators. 
Half-a-dozen horses at least were disabled, some of them bei 
ripped up by the horns of the bull as they stood blindfolded, 
aetually ran round the ring with their entrails h 
horseman had his leg broken. Such was the spectacle which formed 
the afternoon’s entertamment. The most extraordinary part of the 
sport, and being in raptures of delight at the most unmanly 
disgusting piece of brutality I ever witnessed or could have ima- 
gined. The box adjoining the one in which the governor-general 
was seated was occupied by a party of British officers, cad I could 
not he p remarking the sober cast of their countenances during a/} 
moment when the whole spectators were shouting at a consummate 
‘piece of torture. They were seated as solemnly with their eyes fixed 
low as if they had been at a funeral ceremony. The passion of 
the people for these scenes is further evid from there being 


ing out. One | 


the ci f the Cubans ing the | 
to a stranger was the circumstance of the re he features of the “* musical illustrations.” 


The spacious library in which the lecture was deli- 


from Beethoven's well known compositions, and 


from such of his works a3 are yet less familiar to En- 


glish ears. Among the latter was the exquisite 
Goethe), to which Miss Williams did ample justice. 
The intreduction and allegro of the beautiful * Louata 
Pathetique, op, 14,” and the “ Adagio Easpressivo in B 
flat” (in which Mr. Salaman was ably supported by 
Herr Louis Ries on the violin), were the distinguishing 


vered was. crowded with an audience whose enthusiastic 
manifestations of approval sufficiently indicated their 


enjoyed. 


“ How lovely nature shines forth to-day” (the wotds by | 


thorough appreciation of the intellectual treat they had 


checking evil feeling, and enabling us to do that which 


is right in the eyes of our God. in the} FREE LECTURES ON PALESTINE AND ITS 


iting contests of bulls, and sufficiently mani- | 
| fest uhe direction of the tastes of a people where there is noeduca-| . PEOPLE, 
tion to draw them towards other objects. _ _.. On Wednesday evening, the 13th inst., the second of 
the course of lectures on the above subject was given by 


| ‘We are not surprised at the delight manifested by the | : 
| Cubans in these sanguinary scenes. They are members| the Rev. John Mills, at Friar’s-street Hall, Doctors” 


REVIEW. 


“ North Ainerica, its Agriculture and Climate .” | by 
Robert Russell, Kilwhiss. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
After wading through the shallow pages of the count- 


Jess books of travels with which the press teems, it is} 
_ quite refreshing to be treated to a volume such as Mr,)_ 


- Russell presents to us. He is not only a man of high 


scientific attainments, but evidently an acute observer. 
He describes what he understands, and understands what 


“he sees. The art so much practised by modern travellers, 
of writing out their predecessors, he clearly either does 


not attempt or treats with merited contempt, and thus it 


js that there is not a remark in the volume but what is 


original and instructive. From this it might be sup- 
posed that the amount of information conveyed in the 


5 book is scanty; but in truth the contrary is the case. 
The volume offers much more than it promises. It pro- 


mises to treat of the agriculture and climate of North 


- America and the island of Cuba, and the author is as 
good as his word. We-do not think that there is any 
othe? book giving such emple and satisfactory details on 
- the subject he undertakes to discuss. But incidentally 


he also dissertates so ably upon the institutions and the 


trade and inhabitants of the countries he visited, that-for 


these stray remarks alone it is quite worth while to 


peruse the work. To us, who are not agricultutists, 


our author's remarks on men and their character proved 


the more attractive, although they were not the most 


important part of the work; so again his account of 
Cuban society interested us particularly. In it we per- 


ceive the product of Spanish absolutism and Spanish 


fanaticism, such as a tyrannical government and a san- 


‘guinary inquisition moulded it. We will not speak of 


_ the form in which slavery presents itself here, as this 


finds its counterpart on the American continent, and 
the shade of difference may be~ easily accounted. for by 
the difference of local influences: But we allude to the 


national sports, which are one of the best indexes of 


the national character ; even as according to the wisest 
of men a boy is known by his sports. Well, now what 


- are the national amusements? Fights and bloodshed. 


Here is a description of a bull-fight in Havannah, as 
given by our | 
After dinner I regolved to go to the bnil-fights that take place 
every Sunday afternoon in the. western suburb, On getting near 
thejplaee loud shouts apprised us that the exhibition had commenced. 
The building, which. is.an amphitheatre, is entered by a wide door, 
and a flight of steps leads to the uppermost tier of covered boxes, 
the others being open. It is capable of containing 6,000 spectators, 
About 4,000 were present at this time, but to the credit of the sex, 
there were not more than fifty ladies present. The men were dressed 
iu white linen elothes, and wore straw hats with broad brims, The 
arena is about forty yards in diameter, covered with sand. The 
scene altogether was a gay one, though the sport was disagreeable, 
and I may also say disgusting. When I had time to look about me 
I saw standing in the centre of the arena a small bull, which was 
gradually becoming enraged by the various methods resorted to for 
that purpose by its tormentors, some of whom were on foot and 
others on horseback. Those on foot were dressed in tight fanc 
clothes, of various colours: green, white, red, and black; their 
jackets were decorated with gold and silver lace, and their hair was 
all tied back, as sometimes worn by women. They hadeach a sear- 
let cloak, from time to time held out in the hand to attract the 
attention of the animal, which often ran towards it. There were 
six men dressed in this fashion leaping about him. me wr fan- 
tastic in their dress were the two horsemen, mounted on mere 
ponies, which were blindfolded. The heavy riders, armed with long 
spears, and with huge iron boots, seemed quite a burden to the 
small animals. As the bull approached he was received by spears 
on the tips of his shoulders, which commonly caused him to retreat. 
This feat must have been considered creditable to the horseman, for 
it was always followed by loud acclamations. After the animal was 
teased for some time in this manner, a trumpet was blown, the sig- 
nal for the horsemen to retire from the arena, The poor animal 
was now subjected to anew species of cruelty. A man entered, 
having in each hand a barb about two feet long, decorated with 
variously stained paper, cut into ribbons, which he brandished for 
some time over his head, till watching an opportunity, ran in before 
the anima), and stuck them both into its shoulder. The hooked 
points kept their hold, and the barbs dangled on each side of the 


tortured animal. Other three footmen followed in succession, each 


also sticking in two barbs; so that ultimately the unfortunate ani- 


Catt had his shoulders hearly covered with these fanciful instruments 


of torture. This appeared to cause most exeruciating pain to the 


rute, and his strength soon became greatly exhausted. In one or 
two Cases this kind of torture was varied, and rendered still more | 


of a nation which for centuries was accustomed ‘to feast 
Its eyes upon the contortions of the heretics expiring at 
the stake. Why should they be shocked at the ago- 
nies and death-struggle of a brute? 


Tue first entertainment by the Elocution Class, lately 
established at this Institution, came off on Thursday 
‘evening last with great eclat. The entertainment com- 
prised various scenes and farces, the parts of the several 
heroes being undertaken by the able manager of the 
class, Mr. Henry Thomas, sustained by the exeellent 
services of Mrs. Thomas, and Messrs. Myers, M. Harris, 
H. I, Israel, Dupree, Newton, Howard, and Benson. 
Of course amateur performances of this character are 
generally considered beyond the pale of public journal- 
istic criticism ; but were we allowed to give an opinion, 
we should certainly concur in the general approval of 
‘the progress made by the class, and of the efficiency 
exhibited by the practical development of their elocu- 
Fripay Eventne Fres Leczures.—A Lecture on 
'“* Henry Fielding,’’ by Mr. Charles Keymer, attracted 
a large audience on. Friday evening last. We regret 


‘that want of space will not allow us to give a lengthened | : . | 
- Str an ‘Arabic, still more identical with it than modern Greek 


notice of the pleasing manner in which the subject was 
worked out. Alternate humour and pathos kept alive 
the attention of the hearers, and their-frequent bursts of 
applause told that the good taste and eloquence of the 
lecturer were fully appreciated... The sketch of Field- 
ing’s early life, the scene of Mrs. Fielding’s death, and 
a masterly review of the works of the great author of 
“ Tom Jones,” were given with a pathos and vividness 
which elicited hearty approbation. An eloquent tribute 


to the genius of Fielding appropriately closed a lecture. 


which was listened to throughout with the greatest at- 
tention. 


MR. CHARLES SA}.AMAN AT THE RUSSELL 

On Tuesday evening, the 19th inst.,* Mr. Charles 
Salaman delivered at the above institution another of 
those delightful ‘* Concert Lectures ” with which he has, 
from time to time, entertained the public. The sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Beethoven and his Compositions,” is one which 
demands arare combination of great and distinct faculties. 
A profound knowledge of the science, and an enthusi- 


astic feeling for the art of music—the power of criticis- | 


ing with a delicate and discrimicating taste, great 
literary ability, and for the musical illustration of the 
lecture the hand of an accomplished performer, are 
indispensable to one who would treat it worthily. That 
Mr. Salaman possesses these requisites must be well 


Y} known to all who attended his lecture on ** Hande! and 


his Contemporaries,” recently delivered at the Mary- 
lebone and other institutions; and it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that he has exercised his talents with even 
greater success in his lecture on Beethoven. | 

This lecture consisted of a sketch rather of the pro- 
fessional career than of the life of the composer, but 
was interspersed with aneedotes so judiciously selected 
and so well told, that we received a vivid impression of 
the idiosyncrasy of both the man and the genius. In 
his art Beethoven was a passionate enthusiast, and into 
all his works he infused that sublime poetry with which 
his soul was imbued. Thus, in all his compositions, 
there is a dramatic power and a depth of meaning, the 
full foree of which can be appreciated only when inter- 
preted by a musician possessing, in some degree, the 
quality of genius of the great composer himself, By 
means of Mr, Salaman’s admirable verbal explanations 


* This notice had to stand over from last week for want of room, 


Commons. The 
‘On the Inhabitants of the Country,” of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance :— 


had foretold : “‘ The city that went out by a thousand 


in the towns, a few thousand Jews, also a small number 


dwelling principally in the various monasteries. At 
inhabitants—the Arabs. 
general classes—the Felachin and the Bedouin, | 

The Felachin are the common inhabitants of the 
country. They are not considered by their Bedouin 


ever, a fine race ‘of people ; their bodies well propor- 


manly, and spirited; their souls full of poetry, and 
their gestures of eloquence. Their universal and only 
language is the Arabic ; not exactly the ancient classical 


is to the ancient Greek. Education is at 3 low ebb, 


to read and write portions of the Koran and the prayers. 
: Their modern literature consists of low songs, romanees, 


ness. Their government is nominally Turkish. 


fair and not burdensome, but as carried out by its 
-agents, oppressive, cruel, and uncertain. The people in 
reality govern themselves—a fact not well understood in 
Europe. The form of government is a number of petty 
kingdoms, every town and village has its sheik, who, to 
all intents and purposes, is the king of the place, just 
as it was in patriarchal times, when you read of four 
‘kings fighting five kings in the vale of Siddim, and 
Abraham with his 400 men pursuing and overcoming 
the conquerors. These kings were only nine sheiks, 
and Abraham also a sheik, but strongest and more 
honourable than the rest. Their religion is generally 
Mohammedism, but there are a few nominal Christians, 
mostly belonging to the Greek church, some remaining 
as the ruins of the ancient Christian church of the 
country, and the others being converts. ‘There are also 
a few converts to the Latin church, and latterly a few to 
Protestantism. 
Their occupations are various, but the principal is 
agriculture, and if we compare them with other orientals 
they seem really industrious. ‘Their situation with re- 
gard to the physical means of subsistence and comfort 
is in many respects exceedingly favourable. The mild- 
ness of the climate ; the abundance of fertile land; the 
fine and, at certain times of the year, luxuriant pastur- 
age, contribute to render it almost impossible that the 
asantry should not be tolerably supplied with the ne- 
cessaries of life. And such is the case; they are gene- 
rally well supplied with food, which consists of bread, 
fruit, milk, and meat occasionally. Most of them till 
their owe ground. Agricultural wages are on an aver- 
from about four to five piastres per day. These 
advantages place within their reach the comforts of life, 
to a far greater extent than those possessed by the cor- 
responding classes in Europe; and under a mild and 
intelligent government would be, | venture to say, al- 
most unequalled; but the inherent vices of their reli- 


tion in alt the arts of peace, the immoral state of society, 


portion delivered this evening was, a 


The present population is exceedingly scanty, no — 
more, perhaps, than two hundred thousand, and from 
certain causes gradually decreasing—just as the prophet _ 


shall have a hundred, and that which went forth by a | 
hundred shall have ten.” (Amos v.3.) The bulk of — 
the people are Arabs. In addition to these there are, 


of Greeks, Latins, Americans, Copts, and Abyssinians, 


present we shall confine our observations to the native’ - 
These are divided in two 


brethren pure Arabs, and probably are, for the most — 
part, a mixture of Arabs with the old inhabitants of - 
Syria and the neighbouring countries. They are, how- . 


tioned and finely developed; their demeanour grave, | 


their few schools boing confined to teaching the children 


and stories, deeply tinged with every kind of licentious- 
The 
‘Porte has invested the authority in a pasha in Jerusalem, — 
but whose real influence extends no farther than to cole ~ 
lect the taxes—taxes, as exacted by the government, | 


gion, the rapacity of their governors, the want of educa. 
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ing the people are exceedingly fond.of singing. 


and their degraded habits, are the great drawbacks to 
the Arab yeople.. One trait of character, more espe- 
cially peculiar 16 the female sex, is a love of ornaments. 
This is carried-to such an extreme, that you frequently 
see, mothers and children laden with ornaments of some 


~ quality, or other, when they have seareely a rag where- 


with to cover themse ves. The ornaments consist of a 
great variety, among t them tings of all kinds, such as 
rings for the neck, rings for the arm, rings for the ears, 
rings for the fingers, and rings for the ankle, but the 
most commen. and national is a kind of ornament for 
the forehead ;. it generally consists of a goodly number 


_of the current coin strung together, not unlike a string 


of beads, and placed upon the forehead ; they have fre- 
qu ntly:-two rows, and sometimes three, the whole con: 
sisting of no fewer than about a hundred coins. w hen, 
really too poor to'spare the coin they substitute an imita- 
tion made of brass, especially for the children, (Here 


the lecturer exhibited a’ variety of specimens of the 
adornments, to the great amusement and interest of the 


, Another trait of character, perhaps more peculiar to 
the male sex, is a love of money. It 1s a great mistake 


to think that mammon is worshipped only in commercial : 
- countries—it is an-universal.god, and no portion of the 


human: race seems more devotedly in his service than 
the Arab to obtain money. He will work, bnt not too 
laboriously, he will pilfer, he will beg, he will lie-—he 


will do anything and everything, and never did the eyes 


of a miser glisten more brightly than do his; and when 


he has amassed much, he never thinks of using it as a 
-means of improving his condition in increasing hs com- 


forts—Oh no. The life of a family who may possess 


considerable wealth is on an equality with their poorest |: 
neighbours ; ‘their dress alike, their food alike, their 
dwellings poor 
receives he 
perscn. 


nd miserable. But every piastre he 
ts {into his girdle, and keeps it safely about 
hen the girdle fills to overflowing, he 
ein earth, and vot unfrequently 


hides his .tre freque 
concealment for ever remaining a 


dies— the place | 
secret to his family, and the treasure lost. Henee the 


jealousy of the Arabs: for travellers generally. They 


imagine that the object of Europeans’ travelling is to 


find. treasure. That men should go a far.way merely 
 to.see-hills, and valleys, and rivers, and ruins, is beyond | 
their comprehension. Therefore, whenever the trayeller 
| excavates a mound it is to seek money; if he sketches 


a landscape it is to find out. the treasure hid therein ; 


‘should he make a drawing of a house it must, be to ex- 


tract its money ; or take a portrait, it is to have influ- 


ence. by some kind of magic over the health of the indi- 
-yidual.. Thus the ru!ing.idea of Arab life is money. 


_ Another trait of character, equally peculiar to both 
the sexes, isthe lack of integrity. ‘The standard of 
morality is‘so very low, that neither master nor servant, 


young or.old, parent. or child, have seemingly any sense 
-_of.right dnd wrong. But we ought to observe that this | 


isnot peculiar ti the Arabs, but is, in fact, a foul lep- 
rosy deeply infecting all the eastern people. But there 


—isone peculiarity in their moral constitution which greatly 


aggravates the malady. It is the singular capability of 


.. concealing his sin. Faisehood and a smooth tongue are 


most successfully employed to cover deception. . Accuse 


one of a dishonest action, the most loquacious as well 


as eloquent language is immediately made use of, not 


_ only in self-defence, but also to condemn all dishonesty. 


And more, all this is done with an ability to hide the 
feelings which is quite astonishing, not a lineament ever 
moves to betray the inward man; no one, however 
clever he may be, can read an Arab face; on his coun-. 


tenanee there is no index to his inward feelings; he is 


capable at any time to bafile even a Lavater. . " 
..Another trait is temperance. They are generaliy 


temperate in their eating, that is, when seryed at their 


own. expense, but if entertained by another they know 
haw to gorge themselves as weil as any alderman. In 
drink, however, they are really temperate, using only 
water to quench thirst, and milk as a part of their diet. 
They never drink intoxicating drinks, their religion for- 
hids it; the only beverage in which they indulge is coffee. 
A drunken’ Arab is out of the question, and when 
vou have said this much you have recounted all their 
prominent virtues, with one exception, they are also 
fond of music; of the science of music. they know no- 
thing, and although their language has received a sin- 
gular poetic development, it is not eminently adapted 
for music, there is a deficiency of vowels ; notwithstand- 
Their 
inusic appears to the general traveller strange and pe- 
culiaz; because it is not founded on the scientific and 
European scale, but on thatof the East. I only. noticed 
one exception; this. was in the month of Kamaham, 
during my stay in Jerusalem, the garrison struck it up 
every .night about twelve o’clock during that month. 
Whence it came I cannot tell; but, having a Huropean 
character, I suppose it had a peculiar influence tpon my 
nerves, more delightful than even balmy s‘eep. JI awoke, 
and the second night | struck a light and copied. it. 


- (The, music was here sung by a choir of young people, 


which had a most pleasing effect.) Again, their com- 
positions are formed on the mincr mode, and this cor- 
;esponds wondertully to the temperament of the people. 
They never indulge in jocund and light hearted mirth, 
: we Britaius frequently do, and the gaityof a French- 


wan. would be accounted by them for madness. They 


| Felachin costume. 


|him to become one of their creed ; at another it was a 


blood and pillage, rushed upon and massacred the Israel- 


There’ have existed men, however, unto whom even 


‘raelites had ‘poisoned the river. and springs (O blind 


always maintain a sedate mien, hence their love for 

laintive music. .. noticed but one exception, and in- 
deed this was hardly a specimen of a different character, 
because it was only a repetiticn of sounds on the tonic 
and the dom nant, however they indulge much in it; 
sometimes they only sing it, at other ‘times they clap 
their hands al-o, and at other times they accompany it 


with pipe, dram, ‘and dancing. . - 
, The dress of ‘the Felachin consists of, first, a shirt 
made of white calico, reaching downto the knees, leay- 
ing bare the breast, arms, and legs; second, a cuat, or 
over dress, of a sack-like form, having merely openings 
for the head and arms, the better kinds of this upper 
dress are made of camels’ hair, of a striped pattern ; 
‘third, a Jeathern girdle, having pockets, in which they 
carry their money; fourth, a pair of shoes, of very 


primitive make; and generally a cap as a covering for] 


the head. (The audience were here greatly amused by 
the introduction of persons dressed in male and female 


be continued-] 


a 


“JUDICIARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


raelites had kidnapped for the purpose of secretly forcing 


priest they had slacghtered, in order to mix: his blood 
with the unleavened bread; most frequently it was a 


The voic2 of history; which may for a season have 
been stifled, but. whose impartial echo makes. itself} 
heard through the commotion of by-gone ages, and | 
the overthrow of the mightiest monarchies, has proved | 


possessions. 


Unfortunately, during a period of not less.than nine | 
hundred years, the terms accusation and condemnation | 
were synonymous. Those whom the passions and pre- | 
judices of judges ‘had condemned were no sooner judi- 
cially assassinated than the eager populace, thirsting for 


‘itish community, 


in the midst of these distressing events, justice was not | 
an empty word, and impartiality a term void of meaning. | 
It ig with the greatest pleasure, then, that the student of 

liistory rests his eyes, fatigued with scenes of blood; on| 
the following facts: — 
In the year 1247, Pope Innocent IV., desirons of 
putting an end to the ceaseless. charges of pretended: 
murder brought forward against the Israelites, decreed, 


that in the future whosoever would allege a similar ac-| 
cusation without having it in “his power to prove the) — 


truth of the statement by the united testimony of three | 


punished with death, 
In 1537, a fanatic named Armleder, ‘village landlord, | 
aroused the people on the borders of the Rhine against 


the Jews, upon whom they made a horrible massacre. | 


This hideous. band, armed with scythes, spades, and 
clubs, marched into Alsace, where they slaughtered the 
Israelites of Ronffach and Ensisheim; but.Colmar, being | 
a walled town, refosed to open its gates to this furious 
gag, and exposed itself toa siege rather than deliver. 
the Israelitish victims which were demanded. The 
kiemperor Louis, the Bishop of. Alsace, and the nobles 
of the neighbourhood formed a league, and by this means 
freed the countty of these bigots. . 
Another, evidence of noble conduct on the part of 
public officers, is shown in the following act of ignorance 
and bigotry :—In 1348, a frightful epidemic raged 
with tury in several parts of the European. continent, 
As the science of medicine was then not far advanced, 
the Physicians were unable to trace the origin of the 
disease or discover aremedy for its fearful effects. The 
ignorant people then immediately declared thatthe Is- 


fanatics ! as if the children of Israel did not drink of 
these same waters!) This stupid accusation aroused 
the fanaticism of their eternal enemies; they fell on 
the unoffending Hebrews and murdered them without 
pity. The Authorities of Strasburg were the orly ones 
who distinguished themselves by the protection they 
afforded the Israelites; they defended them at the risk 
of their own lives, against the nobles and populace. As 
soon as they perceived that their’ authority was: dis- 
regarded, these most worthy magistrates gave in. their 
resignations in order that the legality of. murder could 
not be argued to dishonor the.~memory of innocent Is- 
raelités. | 


_ | fathers 1"4~ Malachi, 2.10.— The Jewish Messenger. 


sacrilegious act they had committed against the Christian | 


that these terrible accusations were false; that they |, - 
were brought forward by the “fanaticism which 
| afforded: itself a pretext for butchering the innocent] . 
dsraelites, and by the cupidity which readily’ found | 
an excuse for plundering them of their well-earned}. 


‘scriptions of 


Israelites and of as many Christians should himself be| 


‘EARTHENWARE, LAMPS, COTTONS 


the order of N uenstein. The poor Israelite was released 


after-an abserice of month after having been compelled” 
to ‘give up his debt, and “in ‘addition to pay ransony 
of four hundred florins." He complained of this shamé. 
ful act of the noble to the Magistrate of Milhausen, and 
the consequence’ ‘was that Nuenstein was banished for 
life'and his property confiscated? 
It is hardly comprehénsible why these acts of 
tice dagerve to be cited; when’ we now inhabit a coun- 
try where all are equal, and justice is administered utto 
every one alike ; but when we look bazkto those times 
when the children of Israel were not judged by the same 
laws'as the rest of their citizens, it must be borne in 
mind that the magistrates'who aided the Jews did’ so at 
td risk of their popularity, fortune, nay even their 

And why should they not do this? 
_ “Have'we not all one father ? Hath not one God 
created us, why do we’ deal treacherously every man 
agdinst his brother by profaning the covenant of our 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


| (GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

THERE was a period, now sad to-contemplate; when!) a 
the most dreadful accusations were brought against all}. 
| the Israelitish communities throughout the whole extent| — 
of Europe. At one time it was a young child the Is-} 
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inferior kinds are often substituted. 


PROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL 

TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS. 

Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at three, and every evening at 

eight. Stalls, 5s,; Baleony Stalls, 4s.; Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. ; 

Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes Two Guineas; One Guinea and a 


half; and One Guinea. 


J.°DEFRIES & SONS, 
MANUFACTORIES, 1, 2, 3, 6, & 111, GRAVEL » 
_ Branch “Establishments :— Exchange Chambers, 
_-and 42, Rue des Petites Ecuries, Paris. — 
Taree’ Assort- GOOD. & USEFUL 
ment of Modera- Out. for India, 
. To burn with the 
tor and all dew 


Lamps | suitable 


for Home and UM 600 to 800 
kets... Earthenware & 
Glass” | 
Ready for immediate . 
Shipment. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


AND TABLE 
- GLASS, for Home and Colonial M irkets. ee 


The above manufactured on the Premises. 


The manufactories are opened daily from 8.50 a.m to 7.50 
P.M., where the various processes, including cotton weaving, can 
be inspected, and Merchants and the Trade are invited to view. 
Messrs. J. C..H. and M.-Defries name this to convince Merchants 
of their being really Manufacturers and ‘not factors. 


HEALTH OR SICKNESS! 
| CHOOSE BETWEEN THEM, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


-The blood furnishes the material of every bone, muscle, gland» 
and ‘fibre in the human: frame. When pure, it secures health to 
every organ ; when corrupt, it’ necessarily produces disease. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS operate directly upon the elements of fe 
stream of life, neuttalismg the principle of disease, and thus radi- 
cally curing the malady, whether located in the nerves, the stomach, 
the liver, the bowels, the muscles, the skin, the brain, or any other 
part of the system. 7 
CELEBRATED are the best remedy the world ever 
possessed for the removal of disease ; weg will cure. Liver Com- 
plaints and Dyspepsia in all its forms. The sickly should imme- 
diately uy a few doses of this wonderful medicine. | 
- vanp-PoR Dropsy, they are the most certain cure of any medicine 
extant.» 

Sold at the’ establishments of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand. 
(near Temple Bar), London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York, also by 
all respectable druggists and dealers in medicines throughout the 
civilised world, at the following prices 14d., 2s. 4s. 
lls., 323., and 33s, each Lox. 

*,* There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 


We will give one more fact and then forbear :—In 
the year 1370 a noble of Milhausen by the name of 
Nuenstein, being sued by an Israelite for a heavy 
debt, invited bis creditor to” call at his castle, and. no 
sooner had he entered the noble’s domain then he was 


seised, inclosed in a trunk, and ‘sent to Burgundy, by 


N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients iu every disorder are 
- affixed to each box. 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRANAM 
Beniscun, Ph.Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Maiks, St. Mary Axe 
in the Parish of Allhallows,; in the City of London, (E, C. 
Londons Friday, January 29, 
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